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In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
: | as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 

student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
; to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recration as well as education. 
= It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than folloving traditional lines of proce- 


fi dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 


A FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Create Something 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER. THE STU. 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
® OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6’x9” © BEAU. 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC. 
TICAL °® MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Paper Binding 
$2.00 


Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 
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The Latin-American number an- 
nounced for this month has been 
postponed until March. It will be 
filled with such articles and illus- 
trations as will help teachers and 
pupils to understand our neighbors 
to the south. This change was made 
because of the definite advantage 
and timeliness of the material 
which appears in this issue. We 
cannot urge our readers, too much, 
to keep up their subscriptions that 
their files will not lack the excellent 
background and helpful material 
published each month in DESIGN. 
Numerous letters come in daily re- 
questing copies of numbers of sev- 
eral months back. While many of 
these cannot be furnished copies of 
the January issue are still avail- 
able. Anyone desiring these for 
their files is urged to write in at 
once. 
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Your KERAMIC KILN must 


outlast 


the “JAPANAZIS”! 


Regardless of how long 


the war lasts your Ker- 
amic Kiln will have to 
“keep firing’ for the 


duration. 


Thank your lucky stars if you own a Keramic Kiln. But 
even this rugged and dependable kiln can wear out or parts 
fail. Check over your equipment now; see if repairs should 
be made. 


Patch up all leaks. Replace warped tubes. Install new 
tiles in floor, combustion chamber, and muffle lining whenever 
distortion or other form of wear effects the perfect operation 
of your kiln. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: 


Hi-K Tubes * Clay Shelves * Shelf Supports * Fire Box 
and Muffie Tiles * Latite * Hi Fire Bond 


HI-K TUBES... 
bring you greatly 
stepped-up thermal 


conductivity. Thin- 


ar’ 
nig 


ner walls, yet they 
outlast ordinary fire 
clay tubes two-to- 
one. They cut fir- 
ing time (fuel con- 


sumption) 20%. 


LET US HELP ON ANY KILN 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM! 


“SALT LAKE. 
City, 


POST WAR HOME WILL BE BUILT 
AROUND FURNITURE 


@ The post-war prefabricated home will be built aroung 
home furnishings at two-thirds the cost of a comfortable 
modern residence, Donald L. Hadley, Westinghouse con- 
sulting designer, recently told the Pittsburgh section of 
the American Ceramics Society. 


Such a home may be planned step by step from scale 
models of the piano, refrigerator and other furnishings 
which you own or will buy. It will be possible to select 
the home in concrete, ply-metal, plywood or enameled 
steel directly from the manufacturer or his agents. 


Mr. Hadley, who has streamlined everything from an 
electric household iron to a hundred-ton turbine for the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, told 
the meeting at the Mellon Institute that the prefabricated 
home, made inexpensive by machine mass production, will 
be durable and have all plumbing fixtures designed as an 
integral part of each structure. The machine and wartime 
discoveries of materials will give us an art that we can 
truly call the American art of our day, an honest art, truth- 
fully expressed without frills. Every material we have at 
our command has inherent possibilities of beauty if intel- 
ligently used. 


One of the hurdles to development of a national art of 
design theme for America before the war had been the 
periodic tendency toward a frivolous fashion drunk, as 
different from sensible style as a Zoot suit and conserva- 
tively-tailored clothes. Good design is honest, functional 
and simple, whether it applies to clothing or kitchen stoves. 
We had more machines, more new materials than ever 
before, but we did use them sensibly. We produced toast- 
ers, waffle irons and ranges but covered them with scrolls 
and flowers and forms of conventionalized design because 
the fashion of the moment demanded it. 


Tracing the transition in industrial history from hand- 
craft to mass production, the speaker said the switchover 
brought some “ghastly results” at first when an attempt was 
made to duplicate by machinery things formerly made by 
the simple tools of the craftsman. The machine simply 
could not faithfully reproduce the shapes or forms of these 
things, and to overcome this deficiency, these monstrosities 
were covered with applied ornaments, such as repetitious 
borders of leaves and garlands of fruit and flowers. 


ATTENTION INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS! 


@ The American Designers Institute is compiling a list of 
industrial designers, which will be the only list of that 
group available. Obviously it is of major importance that 
such a list be as complete as possible. They would appre- 
ciate it if those industrial designers who read DESIGN 
would contact them immediately in order that this list 
might be all-inclusive. The information they desire is: 
Name, Address, Telephone number, Branch of Design, 
Employer. The American Designers Institute was organ- 
ized for the promotion and practice of Design in Industry 
and for the mutual benefit and protection of its members. 


This information is to be sent to the American Designers 
Institute, 115 East 40th Street. 


The cooperation of our readers will be appreciated in 
this matter. 
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ART AND THE 


By CATHERINE CROSSMAN 
Winona, Minn., State Tr. College 


@ In masterpieces of art and in the lives of artists, we find 
the complete expression of the Four Freedoms of the At- 
lantic Charter. Rembrandt’s struggle and victory against 
fear and oppression strikes courage for us. We understand 
what is meant by freedom of religion when we see Michel- 
angelo’s mighty frescoes held against the forces which 
would crush religion. When Vermeer, Chardin, Brueghel, 
Innes, Grant Wood, and others have painted “the full dinner 
pail,” we know that freedom from want need not be a the- 
ory. The shouts of Goya, Daumier, Hograth, and Forain 
show us the power released when speech is a free agency. 

Thomas Munro and John Dewey, among others, have 
called upon art not only to explain the chain of events 
which we call civilization, but also to direct those forces 
which will consolidate our future. From kindergarten 
through college the educational process seeks to develop 
students’ faith in themselves and to show them their rela- 
tion to the social order in which they live. In this connec- 
tion art should play a much larger part than it does. 

The years between 1920 and 1940 have been called the 
Decade of Design. We hope the accomplishments of these 
years will symbolize freedom from want as much as Ver- 
meer’s paintings relate the prosperity of seventeenth cen- 
tury Holland. We should like to believe that the designs 
of 1930-40 are symbolic of a new social order based upon 
a new realization of the worth of human values in relation 
to common things and materials. Social philosophers from 
August Comte to John Dewey have stressed this point. Mr. 
Dewey says, “Our present struggle is showing us that the 
labor problem of which we have become so acutely aware 
cannot be solved by mere changes in wages or hours of work 
or sanitary conditions—no permanent solution is possible 
save in a radical social alteration which affects the degree 
and kind of participation the worker has in the production 
and the social disposition of the wares he produces. *Now 
we are saying that “moral is a lot of little things.” This is 
what 17th century painters said about art, having first 
caught the idea. If freedom from want is to be insured for 
the 20th century and for those to come, we must have not 
only a Decade of Design symbolic of material victory but 
an Age of Integration, protected by the imagination and 
emotions of man. 

A little more than two hundred years ago Rembrandt 
painted the “Night Watch.” He showed the same scene 
which takes place every night in some parts of our country. 
In 1642 the Dutch had their fight to make against the Span- 
iards. As now, Rembrandt’s Dutchmen plied their trades 
by day and guarded their homes by night lest their way 
of life should not avail. These men were afraid just as we 
are, but they did their work and earned their reward. 

Later on there was one Goya who also had something to 
paint on the matter of freedom from fear. He painted the 
facts as he saw them, first on the side of the Spanish and 
then on the side of the French. One writer once said it 
would be well if the “Execution of the Madrilenos” were 
placed in all the councils halls of war. In all proba- 
bility, those who work for war have seen more vivid hor- 
rors than Goya or anyone else could possibly paint. 

For us the lesson of Rembrandt’s and Goya’s pictures is 
clear. Both pictures suggest freedom from fear but from 
fear of different sorts. One freedom is based upon social 


FREEDOMS 


understandings, and the other freedom seeks release from 
oppression. Freedom from fear will never be possible unless 
the ideal of individual worth is deeply implanted in the 
social fabric. Men must feel that what they live for will, 
in turn, live for them. 


Radios hidden in the straw stacks of Europe, highly de- 
veloped propaganda programs, secret newspapers, the un- 
derground,— these are only some of the devices by which 
we know that freedom of the press is still a dream of the 
future. Forain exposed the corruption and injustice of 
the French courts. Daumier lashed them with all the force 
he could master. Rivera, likewisé, has held his hand over 
the heart of civilization. These artists, and others with 
them, have voiced that which we call freedom of speech. 
Rouault’s picture, the “Old King,” interprets not only the 
tragedy of a by-gone system of government but the ele- 
ments by which it has fallen. 


Finally, the Atlantic Charter states that everyone shall 


- be free to worship God in his own way. When such an 


ideal occurs, religion, as we have come to know it, will have 
a more universal and a more social significance. For a long 
time in Europe, Hebrew and Christian legends formed the 
staple material of the arts. Music, painting, sculpture, arch- 
itecture, drama and romance were hand maidens of religion 
as much as were science and scholarship. As stated earlier, 
imagination and emotion stood behind every moral and 
spiritual sentiment. Then conflict broke down this spiritual 
harmony, and we find the Renaissance in the same sorry 
mess that we are in today. Professor David Robb thus 
describes Michelangelo’s age old struggle, “A sincere Chris- 
tian, he lived in an age notable for its disbelief. A cham- 
pion of municipal and political freedom, he saw his beloved 


Florence crushed under the heel of anarchy and Italy en- 


slaved by foreign powers.’ 

The English speaking countries have freedom of religion, 
but this is more factual than actual. Our materialistic civ- 
ilization deserves the anger of Orozco rather than the hu- 
manity of Giotto. We speak much about post war cities 
and their planning, but have we ever stopped to think 
whether or not-Platonic rigidity, with its disregard for indi- 
vidual rights, will control these cities as it has in the past? 
St. Augustine wrote a book called “The City of God.” The 
concepts of St. Augustine may throw more light on our 
problems than the philosophy of Plato. 

Today Williamsburg finds its primary service to soldiers 
and sailors, for in this early American town the fighting 
men can see the artistics realizations of the principles for 
which they struggle. Mr. Vernon M. Geddy, vice president 
of Williamsburg says, “If the heritage of free people is to 
survive, a new sense of individual responsibility must be 
aroused in all our citizens. Beauty and elegance are fac- 
tors to the. spiritual force which will ensure the principals 
of the Four Freedoms.” 

“The Magna Carta is held up as being the great political 
stabilizer of Anglo Saxon Civilization. Even, so, it has op- 
erated in the meaning given it in imagination rather than 
by its literal contents. There are transient and enduring 
elements in a civilization. The enduring forces are not 
separate. They are functions of a multitude of passing inci- 
dents as the later are organized into meanings that form 
minds. Art is the great force affecting this consolidation.”’° 


*John Dewey—Art As Experience, page 393. 
+Robb and Garrison, Art in the Western World, page 402. 
°John Dewey, Art As Experience, page 326. 
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DA 3APABCTBYET POH! 
DPOTHB PAWACTCKUX 3AXBAT 


This Soviet war poster reads: “Long live the united front of the free- 
dom-loving peoples against the Fascist Invaders.” Courtesy of Sovfoto. 


This Canadian poster drives home the importance of a strong 
home front. Courtesy Director of Public Information, Ottawa. 


ART GOES WAR 


Every week from October through January 
the Chicago Public Schools launched a series 
of broadcasts on Art Goes to War. For the 
benefit of our readers we are publishing these 
excerpts and illustrations through the cour- 
tesy of George Jennings, acting director of 
‘ the Radio Council of Chicago. The research 
and Handbook are by Elizabeth E. Marshall, 


Elizabeth Wells Robertson is director of art. 
LET THE ARTIST SPEAK! 


@ This broadcast series is planned for students of grades 
six, seven, eight and nine. Through presenting to our stu- 
. dents the many and varied ways in which art contributes 
7 to our national effort, bringing to their attention the adap- 


tation of the arts to war needs, it is hoped that student 
artists may appreciate the importance of art in the national 
emergency program, and will be inspired to direct their 
own artistic expressions into constructive channels in behalf 
of the war effort. 


The illustrative materials provided as supplementary 
aids for listening groups include several posters, prints 
and pamphlet materials for each of the programs. They 
are included as visual aids within the Handbook and in a 
supplementary packet accompanying the Handbook. These 
will furnish students with a more comprehensive as well 
as a more enjoyable understanding of the program subjects. 


BROADCAST OBJECTIVES 


To promote a clearer understanding of our national pat- 
tern of life, helping students to understand America and 
the American way of living; to inform students on vital 
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war issues, why we are fighting and why we are all a part 
of this war. 

To help our students to appreciate, preserve and enjoy 
the liberties which their forbears bequeathed to them; 
to develop a sensitivity to the values of liberty and an 
awareness of any trends that would undermine them. 


To inspire a love and a respect for our own culture, 
developing in our youth a pride in things American—a 
loyalty to American institutions and ideals; helping stu- 
dents to appreciate that we in America have an art and a 
culture worthy of the best defense. 


To develop an appreciation of the close relation of art 
and everyday living, plus a cognizance of the versatility 
of art in serving timely needs; to help students realize that 
art contributes greatly in fortifying national morale in 
times of crisis. 

To promote the integration of art with other subjects. 

To bring to students through the broadcast medium, 
many opportunities for creative experience; to stimulate 
creative imaginations and to offer to student listeners the 
thrill and pleasure of expressing their own feelings, 
thoughts, experiences and emotional reactions in free, spon- 
taneous terms. 

To help students to understand that the building up of 
good taste, sound judgment and a power of discrimination 
result from the understanding of fundamental art prin- 
ciples and standards. 

To stimulate voluntary interest in the splendid collec- 
tions of our art institutes and museums where first hand 
observation of the arts considered in this series and exhib- 
its related to these may be made. 


An Art in the National Effort Program 
FOREWORD 


Americans need to be especially alert in times of crisis, 
and never before has there been a crisis in which there 
was greater need for public opinion based on information 
rather than emotion. 

We, in the democracies, believe in reasoning with our 
youth in contrast to the policy of the dictator nations which 
clings to the outworn adage “Theirs not to reason why.” 
We believe that schools must liberalize educational tradi- 
tion and serve their communities in times of war; that it is 
up to well-organized education to provide students with 
basic facts for the understanding of war problems. 

Through sound and rational relating of school programs 
to the war program, we can develop the highest type of 
mental and spiritual preparedness—a morale based on real 
and mutual understanding. Such understanding can best 
be realized by identifying school learning with the fore- 
ground situation—the war situation. We must make stu- 
dents conscious of their part in the struggle, for this is 
an all-out war—a war which necessitates changes in our 
fields of education as it does in all other phases of our 
everyday living. 

Adjusting the art program to meet our national emer- 
gency needs, means unifying the action of our schools with 
the home and other community agencies.We know that 
art, because of its universal appeal and strong psychological 
values, can play a large part in the moulding of public 
opinion. It is one of the greatest contributing factors to 
the achievement of a vigorous national unity—particularly 
In times of war. So 

Art goes to war because art is a vital part of everyday 
living. It takes a natural place in the national crisis 
because it is so ideally suited to serve both the home and 
fighting fronts in many important ways. With it, it takes 
our youth—a youth that participates all the more intelli- 
gently as a result of its understanding the meaning of this 
war, patriotism, citizenship, democracy and the symbols 
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of these as experienced in daily living; a youth that must 
be prepared for postwar reconstruction and the mainten- 
ance of an enduring peace, for theirs will be the job as 
they pass trom school into spheres of significance for both 
war and peace. 

Our young people are desperately anxious to be a part 
of this great war effort and to make their contributions in 
practical ways to the struggle for liberation. Dramatizing 
our war aims and purposes through art expression is 
assurediy a most constructive contribution to this end. 
Art goes to war and we let the artist speak in behalf of the 
all-out art campaign to help America achieve her destiny! 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Accompanying this Handbook is a supplementary packet 
of broadcast aids including posters, prints, pamphlet publi- 
cations, ete. It is advisable that teachers inspect the 
Packet, familiarizing themselves with its contents at the 
beginning of the series. 

A student chairman might be appointed to select from 
the supplementary packet each week the broadcast aids 
intended for that week’s program. You are invited to dis- 
play these materials, post on bulletin boards, or make any 
other appropriate use of them. Displaying visual aids of 
both the handbook and the supplementary packet one week 
in advance of the broadcast program stimulates student 
interest in what is to come. 

Students will be able to gather valuable supplementary 
material from outside sources if they know the broadcast 
schedule in advance. 

By following the listing of national war effort programs 
in the weekly Program Bulletin of the Radio Council (sent — 
to Chicago public schools each week), a great many sup- 
plementary radio programs can be found. It is suggested 
that students listen to these as out-of-school-listening in 
supplementation of the broadcasts of this series. Individ- 
ual students might be asked to report back to the class on 
some of these programs. 

Note that the visual aids in the Handbook have been 
perforated along the left margin to facilitate their removal 
for classroom display purposes. 

In order to provide schools with well-balanced units of 
study relating the arts with other curricular subjects, these 
program lessons have been planned to include social, eco- 
nomic and historical backgrounds as well as cultural con- 
siderations; there are provisions for creative English, li- 
brary activities, vocabulary-teaching technics, geography, 
history, civics, science, music and other integrations with 
art serving as a core. 

Teachers might keep in mind an assembly program based 
upon the programs of this series for the close of the semes- 
ter or the February patriotic holidays. 

Send student representatives to the special supplementary 
tours and lectures held at the Chicago Historical Society, 
the Art Institute and the Field Museum. Tickets of ad- 
mission to these programs are included on a page at the 
back of this Handbook. 

This Handbook is designed to help teachers meet the 
wartime challenge to organized education. We would be 
interested in learning how you related your school pro- 
gram to the war situation. We invite student and faculty 
reactions to the Handbook and programs of this art goes 
to war series. 


The classroom teacher is reminded that the before—and 
after—the broadcast suggestions are purposely made nu- 
merous to meet all teaching situations. She may employ 
all of the suggested activities as she sees fit. They have 
been made this comprehensive to allow for the specific 
needs of varying classroom situations. 
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A British war car- 
toon which illustrates 
powerfully what we 
are fighting for. It 
shows a drawing of 
two of the most fa- 
mous presidents of 
United States. It was 
reproduced by per- 


4 


mission of the Pro- 
prietors of PUNCH, 
London and through 
the courtesy of the 


British press service 


in Chicago. The or- 


. 


iginal cartoon was 


presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the 
owners of PUNCH. 


© Punch 


“You have a greater task than I had. Slavery 
must be removed from the whole of the earth,” 


Titles of broadcasts held Wednesdays at 1:30 from Octo- 
ber 7 through January 20: 

WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? Democracy and the 
Four Freedoms. 

THE HOME FRONT: SACRIFICE, SAVING AND SHAR- 
ING. The War at Home, How Each of Us Can Fight. 

THE HOME FRONT: WORK AND PRODUCTION. Ways 
and Means of Winning the War. 

THE HOME FRONT: CHILDREN HELP WIN THE 
WAR. Child Art in War Time. 

ART IN THE NATIONAL EFFORT. Art for National 
Emergency Needs. 

THE WAR POSTER. A Primary Weapon for National 


Defense. 

THE WAR CARTOON AND CARICATURE. Builders 
of National Moraie. 

ART FOR HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY. Pan Ameri- 
canism and the Importance of Cultural Exchange in War 
Time. 

THE UNITED NATIONS FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. War 
Art of the United Peoples, Our Brothers-In-Arms. 

SOLDIER ARTISTS. Art in the Camps. 

THE FIGHTING FRONT: ART FOR OUR ARMED 
FORCES. Art to Interpret the Fighting Forces. 

OUR FLAG AND OUR AMERICA. Land of Liberty in 
Art. 
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WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR? 


Democracy and the Four Freedoms 


The human freedom for which democracy exists must 
be maintained, and a nation founded upon essential free- 
doms must needs defend them. 


These are troubled times—times in which our faith in 
democracy needs to be reaffirmed. We must realize what 
democracy needs in terms of the freedoms essential to our 
survival as a nation. We must emphasize that we are 
fighting for survival as a nation, that the actual existence 
of this nation as a politically independent state depends on 
winning this war; that we are fighting for freedom and 
against slavery; that we are fighting for four specific free- 
doms—freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear; that if we lose this war, 
these freedoms will be possible nowhere in the world; and 
that if we win, they may be possible everywhere in the 
world. 

The democratic way, the basis of American life, has 
furnished many American artists with inspirational subject 
matter for artistic expression in varied media. Historical 
paintings record the struggles for liberty; the four freedoms 
in practice in the every-day lives of people of different 
nationalities and races, in the homes, factories, shops and 
elsewhere, have provided many an artist with an urge for 
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Several LaFayette School art students collaborated in 
this group-com posite mural painting illustrating the 
freedoms which we are fighting to pre:-rve. Courtesy 
the Department of Art, Chicago Fublic Schools. 


creative expression which has resulted in the production 
of innumerable masterpieces. 


BEFORE THE BROADCAST 


1. Assign student committees to review and report on 
salient points of such documents as: The Mayflower Com- 
pact, the Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to 
the Constitution, Bill of Rights, Wilson’s Flag Day Address, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg and 
2nd Inaugural Addresses, etc. 


2. List “Heroes of Democracy” who made great contri- 
butions to the charters of American democracy and our 
freedoms. 

3. State the meaning of each of the four freedoms in 
simple, everyday terms. Review the struggle for freedom: 
first men fought for freedom of conscience; then for free- 
dom of thought; then for political freedom on which free- 
dom from fear depends; and last for the abundance of 
thoughts and things, for the free education and free enter- 
prise on which freedom from want depends. 


4. Translate into everyday language the meaning of 
lost freedom, particularly as that meaning has revealed 
itself in Axis-conquered countries. 
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5. Review outstanding events in our country’s struggle 

for liberty; bring out the fact that every one of our basic 
liberties had to be fought for. Have students tell how they 
can help maintain these freedoms. Cite incidents which 
demonstrate the violation of these freedoms. 
. 6. List such fundamental beliefs as: “All men are cre- 
ated equal”—“Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed”—‘“The right to freedom of 
speech, press, assembly and religion is essential”—“Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men to secure the blessings 
of liberty”—‘“Adherence to a code of honor is essential 
among nations as well as among men.” 


7. Discuss present day influences that are working 
against American democracy. Show the viciousness of any 
system that attempts to subjugate people to the rules and 
whims of one man. 


8. Conduct an “Information Please” type of program in 
which questions contrast Axis regimentation with our phi- 
losophy. What “blessings of liberty” do we enjoy in this 
country that would be denied in Germany? in Japan? in 
enslaved France? 

9. Prepare a simulated radio dramatization contrasting 
the administration of justice in the United States and in 
Germany. Contrast living in America with living in Ger- 
many. 

10. Have a member of the class present a review of the 
essential points in Douglas Miller’s book, “You Can’t Do 
Business With Hitler.” 

11. Constant dictatorship and self-direction through 
classroom demonstrations and the telling of realistic expe- 
riences. Discuss “What Kind of a World Do We Live In 
After the War?” 

12. Establish “Forums for Freedom” or Student “War 
Councils” for the studying of war problems and relating 
curricular and extra-curricular activities to the war situ- 
ation. 


AFTER THE BROADCAST 
A. Discussion and General Activities 


1. List for study: Democracy, Axis, Nazism, Serf, Fas- 
cism, Despotism, Totalitarian, “Fifth Column,” Regimen- 
tation, Dictatorship, Uniformity, Edict, Sect, Heretic. 

2. Refer to the list of quotations from American authors 
and statesmen illustrating the philosophy of our democ- 
racy, included in the Watchwords of freedom section at 
the back of this Handbook. 


3. Plan a series of “Freedom Assemblies” based upon 
the programs of this broadcast series. 


4. Point out that the Axis philosophy includes the belief 
that a government should control the practice of the arts. 
How does such cultural control compare with the American 
philosophy regarding the arts? 

5. Emphasize that it is our responsibility to maintain 
democratic ideals in order that the success of democracy in 
America will constitute an example to the whole world to 
follow our way of life and enjoy our basic freedoms. 


B. Appreciation and Evaluation 


1. Note how opportunities for American artists have 
been greatly enlarged in the past years, making it possible 
for them to dig more deeply into the life of their country. 

2. Have students collect reproductions of prints, paint- 
ings and drawings respective of the American Scene; of the 
four freedoms in practice in daily living; of historical paint- 
ings reflecting the struggle for freedom. 


3. Point out that creative approach as taught in our 
Chicago Public Schools is exemplary of freedom—that 
there is freedom from fear in the free, spontaneous expres- 


sion; that there is no “want” when ideas and experiences 
clamor for expression; that there is always “freedom of 


speech” in the artist’s expression with his brush or pen; 


that the artist’s “religion” is freely expressed in paintings 
representative of his faith in life and in all mankind. 

4. Discuss contemporary American painting. What is 
“regional” art? Students might make up scrap book g¢ol- 
lections of reproductions of American paintings represen- 
tative of the various sections of our country. 


5. Explain that we in America have an art and a culture 
that we can be proud of—that are well worth defending. 
Build up a pride in American tradition and in things made 
in America. 


C. Creative Expression 


1. Illustrate in free, creative expression (drawing, paint- 
ing, modelling, carving, block printing, etc.) any of the four 
freedoms as experienced in your everyday living—family 
scenes; school, shop, factory, or community scenes. 


2. Make drawings or paintings on “What Are We Fight- 
ing For’—student depictions of what constitutes the stakes 
in our world-wide struggle. 


3. Plan a mural for a specific location in your classroom 
or school, featuring the fundamental principles of the 
American way of life. 


4. “Re-discover” America in art—express in individual 
or group compositions outstanding episodes contributing 
to our heritage of freedom. 


5. Represent the “blessings of liberty” in free, creative 
expression of your own choosing; illustrate American 
institutions, our democratic way of living; two meetings, 
open forums, free elections, prayer meetings, racial equal- 
ity, an unfettered press, free school systems, well-fed chil- 
dren, sidewalk orators, news stands, book stores, etc. ’ 


6. Picture the “March of Freedom” as you visualize it. 


D. Trips and Tours 


‘1. Visit the American Artist galleries of paintings in 
the Art Institute. See how well these reflect American 
ideals and the American way of living in various regions 
of our country. 


2. View the historical paintings in the collections of our 
Chicago Historical Society Note how well each outstanding 
period of our country’s development is represented. 


3. Study various museum examples of arts and crafts 
with which we can associate the lives of famous Americans 
or outstanding events in the history of our country. 


4. The following Chicago Historical Society Exhibit 
Rooms are interesting from the standpoint of art consider- 
ation as well as historical interest: Independence Foyer 
Hall, the Senate Chamber, The War of 1812 Room, the New 
Republic Room, the Westward Expansion Room, the Marine 
Room, the Civil War Room, World War Room and National 
Defense Room. 


5. Encourage student visits (or arrange a class trip) to 
the Art Institute Exhibition, “Children in England Paint” 
(water colors by English children from 4 to 14), Sept. 15 
to Oct. 27, and the Barse Miller Water Color Exhibition, 
Sept. 24-Nov. 1, 1942. 


E. Supplementary Aids 

1. Supplementary Packet Materials. 

Posters: Opportunity for All Children (Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor); Children Bear the Promise of a Bet- 
ter World—What are We Doing to Defend Them? (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor); He’s Watching You 
Division of Information, OEM); Our American Photomural 
Reproduction (U. S. Treasury); Our Freedoms and Rights 
(National Resources Planning Board). 
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THE HOME FRONT 


“SACRIFICE, SALVAGING, SAVING AND SHARING,” A group- 
com posite mural done intempera paints by upper students of a Chicago 


elementary school. Illustrations like this-one prove that our young 


Sacrificing Saving Sharing 


people are aware of the many mays in which they can be of service to 


the war effort. Courtesy the Department of Art, Chicago Public Schools. 


The War At Home e¢ How 
Each Of Us Can Fight 


Total victory for American ideals merits the utmost any 
of us can give. It calls for a program of self-denial for 
all of us. It means that sacrifices will have to be made in 
order to accomplish the work that must be done—and there 
is much work to be done. 


We must all share the responsibilities of this war effort, 
and there is something for each one of u; to do. Art can 
and does play a great part in bringing to our attention the 
various ways and means in which we can serve. It in- 
structs and informs the civilian population, old and young 
alike, on such measures as rationing and conservation, sal- 
vage and reclamation; it points out civilian activities that 
we can assist, shows us how to help at home and be the 
“soldiers” of the home front. War messages like these are 
all the more effective when they are graphically shown, 
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commanding attention and interest by means of dynamic 
visual symbols. 

Self-denials are necessary to win a war. They will nec- 
essitate adjustments in our living standards and bring 
changes in our individual and family lives, our community 
and national lives. Yet, all these things are small in the 
face of our great objective—a world run for free people. 
We therefore deem it a privilege to give democracy our 


time, our energy, our money and our devotion. We are 


proud to make our sacrifices, to work and to fight for the 
perpetuation of the democratic ideal. This great war effort 
will be carried through to a victorious conclusion by the 
indomitable will and determination of the American people, 
for it will have back of it every ounce of driving energy, 
every resource and initiative, every sacrifice and every in- 


stinct of devotion which each and .every American citizen 


possesses. 
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BEFORE THE BROADCAST 


1. List for vocabulary additions: Sacrifice, Denial, Con- 
servation, Reclamation, Rationing, Limitations, Salvage, 
Evaluation, Demolition, Investment, Recondition, Inflation, 
Recreation, Priority, Price Ceiling, Living Standard. 


‘ 2. Discuss sacrifice and self-denial; point out that we 
must sacrifice comfort, privileges, time, life-long ambitions 
even lives that we may be assured ultimate retention of 
our freedom. 


3. Explain basic reasons for rationing, a form of sacrifice 
and a route to victory. Show that it is a democratic way 
of distributing those things of which there are limited 
amounts. 

4. Show that “going without” is a part of the effort; that 
every parent and child can fight in this war by doing with- 
out luxuries, by cutting down expenses and spending less, 
and by saving. 

5. Explain that what we go without goes with our fight- 
ing men; that these things help supply our fighting forces 
with the things they must have. 

6. Encourage saving for buying of War Stamps and 
Bonds; urge regular, continued; systematic and augmented 
purchases. Emphasize that money from the sale of Stamps 
and Bonds is needed to buy the tools of war. 

7. Point out: That to insure adequate supplies of scarce 
materials for war purposes, less essential uses of these ma- 
terials have been curtailed. That conservation of scarce 
materials and the use of substitutes is strongly urged. That 
the prioirties system is our device for carrying out our “first 
things first” policy. That there are great national projects 
under way to increase production and distribution of scarce 
materials. That hoarding is useless, unpatriotic and selfish. 

8. Encourage saving of time and energy so that more 
time may be devoted to valuable war work. 

9. Devote a discussion period to these questions: “What 
Is It that Americans Want in Return for This Aid?” (A 
chance to live fully and in peace; opportunities; a system 
where education and a chance to use it are open to talent.) 
“Is Liberty Worth the Sacrifice?” “Is Democracy Worth 
It?” “Is America Worth It?” 

10. Review purposes and functions of civilian defense. 
Note that Civilian Defense services are of two types— 
protection services (warning and spotting of enemy air- 
craft, blackout and camouflage, fire and gas defense, bomb 
disposal, rescue squads, ambulance and first aid, shelters 
and refuge, repairs and demolition, etc.); and community 
services (registration, evacuation, information, hospitals, 
health, feeding and nutrition, recreation, housing, etc.). 
Some of these services might be used as subject matter for 
creative expression following the broadcast. 


AFTER THE BROADCAST 


A. Discussion and General Activities 


1. Listgeghanges in national life brought about by the 
war: hig taxes, temporary federal control of business 
activities, priorities, conversion of non-defense to defense 
industries, curtailment of output of non-defense industries, 
fixing of prices, daylight saving, limitation of civil rghts 
(wartime censorship, movement of aliens, etc.) and others. 

2. Make students aware of their part in the struggle; 
encourage their discussing with their families such topics 
as “What the War Means to Us” and “How Can We Help?” 
Suggest their keeping scrapbooks on community defense, 
these to be kept up-to-date for family information. In 
areas where there are many aliens, this procedure will 
constitute Americanization work of the most effective kind. 

3. Acquaint students with the Consumers’ Victory 
Pledge: “I will buy carefully, I will take good care of the 
things I have, I will waste nothing.” 

4. Emphasize the importance of food conservation and 
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preservation in war time; point out that organized market- 
ing saves time, energy, gas and rubber. 

5. Organize student committees to collect rubber, paper, 
rags, scrap metal, tin foil, lead foil, aluminum foil, collap- 
sible tubes of all metals, etc. (Ordinarily these items are 
not to be brought to the schools but are to be turned in at 
community salvage centers.) Urge the saving of waste 
fats at home. 

6. Arrange student panels for the discussion of other 
practical ways in which your school groups might assist in 
the war effort. Arrange for committees to carry out the 
best suggestions offered. 4 

7. Devote an English period to creative writing on such 
topics as: “Has Your Family Been Affected by the War? 
How?” “What Are Your Community Organizations Doing 
to Further the Defense Effort?” “What Suggestions Would 
You Offer For the Participation of Your School in the War 
Effort?” 

8. Encourage students to exercise thrift and industry in 
order to purchase War Savings Stamps and Bonds. Adopt 
the slogan “Work on your budget so that you can help our 
Government meet its war budget!” 

9. Stress the importance of conservation in school re- 
sources; show that being thrifty and economical in the use 
of art and other supplies prevents waste. Experiment to 
find new, interesting and cheap media for art expression. 

10. Point out that protection of school property (par- 
ticularly windows, etc.); care in use of all equipment, light 
saving, etc. are all a part of the war saving effort. A report 
on school expenditures will help students realize the impor- 
tance of conservation. 

11. Show the importance of conserving human resources 
by cooperating in accident-prevention measures, making 
minor repairs about the house, making as little extra work 
and worry for others as possible, freeing hands for more 
important tasks, doing daily jobs well, making the maxi- 
mum use of one’s own capacities in the planning, preparing 
and performing of one’s tasks. 

12. Explain that sacrifice also means giving up our pet 
hates and small arguments. The horror that is actually in 
the world is greater far than our small dissatisfactions 
within ourselves. 


B. Appreciation and Evaluation 

1. Note that many artists today, in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, have subordinated their private ambitions to 
devote their time and talents to art contributions for the 
national emergency in order that their country might 
achieve lasting peace and security. 

2. Exhibit and evaluate for art principles the posters 
and cartoons on sacrifice, saving, salvage, conservation, 
rationing and sharing that are included in the visual aids 
of the Handbook and the Supplementary Packet accom- 
panying the Handbook. 

3. Call students’ attention to the importance being as- 
sumed by plastics and other new materials which are rap- 
idly taking the places of scarce and essential war materials 
whose uses have been curtailed. 

4. Illustrate how inventive genius is often inspired by 
just such restrictions as those imposed by the present war. 
Does this apply to art media? How? 

5. Point out that the field of graphic arts gains much 
when leading contemporary artists join its ranks, bringing 
with them their splendid knowledge of fundamental art 
principles. 


C. Creative Expression 

1. Picture “What the War Means to Us” with respect to 
changes in individual and family living: fathers and broth- 
ers joining the armed forces or seeking work in war indus- 
tries; mother employed outside the home or engaged in 
civilian defense activities, Red Cross work, etc.; changes in 
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CHINESE WAR POST ERS—Power and hard-hitting war messages characterize the Chinese war posters which are always excel- 
lent from a stand point of poster composition. Often ancient Chinese proverbs accompany the poster texts. Note the beauty 
present in the calligraphy, and its importance in the poster design. Courtesy CHINA TODAY. 


our leisure time; changes in community and national living. 
Students might picture themselves helping at home, work- 
ing at part-time jobs, on messenger service, etc. 


2. Try using want ad newspaper sheets for paintings and 
drawings, small burned-out bulbs for figurine heads, dis- 
carded corks, milk bottle caps, cartons of various types, 
local grasses, rushes and reeds, seed pods, nuts and gourds, 
local clays, shells and stones. These waste materials and 
by-products will inspire new kinds of crafts expressions 
and save at the same time. 

3. Clever crafts reactions might be sent to USO Centers, 
Veteran Hospitals, Junior Red Cross agencies, etc., as 
favors and novelties of cheer for soldiers, veterans and 
refugees. 

4. Experiment with “bottle painting’—select discarded 
bottle and jars or other containers with interesting con- 
tours. Plan the design to suit the shape of the container, 
repeating the rhythm of the vessel in the design pattern 
itself. 

5. Ordinary wire window screening offers an interesting 
medium for crafts expression and for three-dimensional 
“sculpture.” Use discarded bits of window screening for 
crafts experiments. Try painting it. 

6. Select your own medium to express creatively our 
part in the salvage program. Show the collecting of books 
and magazines for soldier-readers, collecting of waste ma- 
terials of all kinds, earning money to be invested in War 
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Savings Bonds and Stamps, devoting time to many phases 
of war work. 


7. Try applying creative expression to the culinary arts. 
Using a sugar-saving recipe for ginger-bread which will 
allow you to shape your own designs, create imaginative or 
realistic figures. Decorate with raisins and nuts. A “Cook- 
ie Sale” might result from this—and the proceeds be invest- 
ed in War Savings Stamps. 

8. Organize a War Against Waste Poster Drive or Illus- 
tration Contest in your school. Encourage students, par- 
ents and other consumer groups to conserve by: Avoiding 
waste of all kinds. Proper maintenance and repair of con- 
sumer goods, making what we have last longer. Buying 
only to meet current needs. Understanding that critical 
supplies must be reserved for our national defense; that 
essential civilian uses must be conserved. Salvaging war- 
essential materials. 

9. Suggest other poster or illustration subjects: Good 
Food Makes Strong People. You Can Help. This is Your 
War—Do Your Job Well. Dispense with Expense. What 
More Can I Do To Help Win the War? Do More and Give 
More! Buy More Defense Bonds and Stamps! Save— 
Simplify—Substitute! Count Every Penny—Every Penny 
Counts! Lend To Defend! 

10. Plan a school or classroom mural showing what our 
youth can do to help win the war. Incorporate the fol- 
lowing ideas: If the war is to be won, all of us must help. 
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ings and prints purchased by the OEM from an open national competition. Beautifully rhythmic in its composition, this painting 
illustrates the importance of aluminum for the construction of Army planes. Courtesy the Section of Fine Arts, Federal Works 


Agency, Washington. 


If we are to win a war, all of us must take part in the 
winning. We must have a 100% all-out response!!! 


D. Trips and Tours 

1. “Spot” locations in your neighborhood where your 
slogans, posters and other war messages might do the most 
good. Arrange for exhibits and displays at such sites. 

2. Locate the Red Cross, Salvage Center, Civilian De- 
fense Headquarters and other significant war agencies in 
your community; find out how your services can be used. 
Play a vital, useful role in the war effort! 

3. Visit the exhibits of important resources and war- 
essential materials in the collections of the Rosenwald 
Museum of Science and Industry, the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences and the Field Museum of Natural History. These 
visits may be profitably integrated with interesting eco- 
nomic map studies. 

4. Send two student representatives to the special sup- 
plementary lecture tomorrow (October 15th) at the Field 
Museum: “Materials of Strategic Importance in War Time.” 
Tickets of admission to this lecture are included on a page 
at the back of this Handbook. 


E. Supplementary Aids 

1. Supplementary Packet Materials 

Cartoons: Mrs. America Buys Food With Care (Consum- 
ers Division OPA.) 

Posters: The U. S. Needs Us Strong (2 posters) (Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare Services); The Nation’s 
Power, a Healthy Home (American Red Cross); Wanted for 
Victory—Get in the Scrap (Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, WPB-; Roll out the Rubber (Canadian Poster) (Director 
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of Public Information, Ottawa); Even a Little Can Help a 
Lot—Now! U. S. Treasury); the Health of the Child is the 
Power of the Nation (Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor); We Can... We Will... We Must! U. S. Treasury); 
If You Don’t Need It, Don’t Buy It! (Director of Public 
Information, Ottawa); We Are Now in this War, We Are All 
in it (Division of Information, OEM). 

Booklets, pamphlets, etc.: Salvage for Victory (Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, WPB); War Work—a Daybook for 
the Home (Dept. of Public Service, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis). 

2. Supplementary Motion Picture Films and Stereopticon 
Slides, YMCA Motion Picture Bureau (19 South LaSalle 
Street. Phone: Randolph 4016-7.) 

Sound Films: It’s Up to Us (Conservation of rubber, gas, 
etc.) National Defense Review No. 2. 

Dept. of Visual Instruction, Chicago Public Schools: 

Sound Film: Conservation of Natural Resources. 

Silent Films: Romance and Rubber; Beet and Can Sugar; 
Tin. 

Chicago Public Library Slide Department: 

Slides: Oil; Rubber; Sugar; Nitrates. 

3. Consult school and community libraries for suggested 
reading in supplementation of today’s broadcast lesson: 

Practical Home Economics Magazine. 

Petroleum (Group X Booklets) Amer. Education Press; 
The Healthy Home and Community, Andress et al.; Active 
Citizenship, Woodburn-Moran; When You Buy, Trilling- 
Williams; Sharing Home Life, Barter et al.; Let’s Study 
Foods, Harris-Henderson; Living and Serving, Book 8, Lea- 
vell et al. 
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OLD HOBBY DRESS 


@ Gasoline rationing, luxury taxes and other contingencies of war are 


rapidly forcing greater percentages of the civilian population to turn to 


simple pleasures, parlor games, handicrafts and church-going @ Recent 


surveys among lending libraries strongly indicate serious book reading 


is becoming increasingly popular @ Actually no more worthy pastime 


exists @ Book-owning, as well as reading, particularly books of a truly 


literary class, can enrich one’s life manifoldly. 


By BERN PORTER 


@ The following new suggestions cen- 
tered about the partialiy forgotten but 
time-revered hobby of collecting first 
editions outline a procedure for in- 
creased enjoyment at home. 


Do not be discouraged because you 
read in yesterday’s newspaper that 
some financier paid so many thousands 
of dollars for a moth-eaten copy of Such 
and So’s “What and Such.” Someone 
at some time probably bought the same 
item for fifty cents. Anyone buying 
and saving a book that pleases him, 
preferably in its first edition state, is a 
collector in the best sense. One need 
not be a millionaire to satisfy this sim- 
ple condition. 


Do not underestimate the value of 
works by contemporary writers. Re- 
member that if presently valued books 
of the past initially cost little, there 
are current works on your book seller’s 
counter today that will have increased 
value in the future. Of these, books 
by eminent writers at their best and 
titles enjoying a large volume of sale 
represent the most desirable items to 
own in their original condition. Cur- 
rent books having an unmistakable note 
of prominence can be detected by the 
discerning collector from among the 
countless volumes issued annually. The 
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works of Martin du Gard are illustrative 
of this point. 


Leave the highly sought-for volumes 
to those having a fuller purse than you. 
Instead, develop a collection of books 
which interest you. Briefly, everyone 
knows that author prominence and sales 
volume enhance the desirability of own- 
ing a given work, but unfortunately the 
last factor is not always known until 
the less shrewd collector finds himself 
paying his more astute brothers four 
dollars for a two dollar volume pub- 
lished three months ago. The real test 
comes in evaluating the pre-publication 
remarks of the critics, personally read- 
ing the new author’s work (or author’s 
new work), and liking it well enough 
to purchase. By such a procedure one 
might have chosen James Hilton and 
John Steinbeck, to name but two au- 
thors whose works may later cause as 
much furor as first edition copies of 
Dickens or Dumas do today. 


Having chosen your favorites, keep 
them by you because they afford pleas- 
ure to you alone. Stimulate this inter- 
est by subscribing to book collectors’ 
publications and catalogues from local 
book shops. Making celophane or pa- 
per wrappers and slip cases will provide 
added enjoyment as well as serve the 


practical function of preserving books 
from dust. 


Do not assume that the purchase of 
a volume at a bargain is always your 
gain; possibly the book could command 
no higher figure. Often-times a book 
that has fallen in price is destined to go 
lower, while a superior work increases 
in value even though at the time of sale 
it has depreciated somewhat. In the 
latter class one might mention the early 
works of Cabeli and Wilder, which may 
frequently sell below their initial writ- 
ings are valuable contributions to lit- 
erature. 


Do not develop too high a fervor over 
handmade paper, hand-set type, hand- 
press printing, and hand-pulled illus- 
trations. Collect some of these deluxe 
volumes, but do not overlook the fact 
that early printers would have been 
all too pleased to use the modern tech- 
nics of paper machines, linotypes, and 
rotary presses had they been available. 
As a result of technological progress, 
paper stock is today more homogen- 
ous. Machine type now permits ever- 
changing designs that are destructible. 
Press printing is more uniformly inked 
and spaced to promote ease in reading. 


Do not permit the possibility of finan- 
cial gain in book collecting to over- 
shadow the more valuable aspects of 
personal happiness, entertainment, and 
interest in living. Actually these should 
come first, leaving the profit factor to 
itself. Among the other features ac- 
cruing from this hobby are: first, re- 
spect for the true book lover in con- 
trast to the person who considers a 
book an object of financial speculation 
and, therefore, limits, reproduces, and 
pirates it for selfish purposes; second, 
the simple satisfaction of owning artis- 
tically and technically good literature 
in its original state; third, the pleasure 
in talking about a collection with one’s 
friends. Critical acumen and good taste 
thereby evolve gradually. And there 
is the greatly to be desired mental 
growth that results from association 
with books by authors who have lived 
and imagined rich experiences. 


Begin your collection now. First edi- 
tion prices are and have been in the 
recent past much lower than usual. 
The present is an opportune time for 
the not too wealthy beginner. 
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@ The fate of democracy in the modern world depends — far more than military force. It depends to an 
important degree upon the integrity of democratic social and cultural institutions. We of the intellectual world __ 
have a specific duty to perform in serving as guardians of that integrity. 


@ The underlying social pattern of art for the enrichment of community living—which we may take to be the 
democratic concept of art—is as old as humanity itself. 


@ The typical forms of peasant art are too well known and too well loved to require discussion here. We need 
only recall that they were arts of, for and by the people. No peasant community in Europe but had some of 
them among its traditions; no peasant family that did not share in their creation and participate in their use. 


@ ... we see the rise of powerful ruling classes, priestly and monarchical; classes which gained control of life 
and with it art... art achieved new and more imposing conquests but they were for the few rather than the 


many. 
® ...many of the greatest epochs in the history of art have involved definite aspects of cultural democracy. To 
cite one more example the wave of Gothic building that left Europe cathedral-studded in its wake was a 


wave of communal feeling. 


@ ...in the Renaissance, we see communal impulse gradually supplanted by the “patronage” of private control, 
this does not mean that Renaissance art derived its major force from such patronage. The Renaissance was an 
epoch of transition. Much that was splendid in its art was a momentum from the declining democratic culture of 
the Gothic era rather than a fresh release of power inspired by the new social, or anti-social, trends. 


@ With the emergence of modern democracy in the 18th century it would seem that the hour for the perfect 
flowering of democratic culture has at last arrived. In America particularly might this dream be realized... 
Never had a nation been granted a more magnificent cultural opportunity. The observer ... finds much that is 
far from democracy, far from art and far from any union of the two... . there are slums, “one third of the 
nation” living in them under conditions that are an affront to both democracy and art. 


@ The average middle-class interior at best is mediocre. Most of the household articles are indifferent in design 
. .. Pictures are usually limited to reproductions. Original works of art are, in fact, looked upon by the average 
American with a certain awe, as objects foreign to his normal experience. 


@ Obviously the services of art to American life have been much less widespread, hence much less democratic, 
than our ideals would prompt us to desire. It was precisely during our colonial period, when the wilderness was 
least subdued and the conditions of life most exacting, that some of our healthiest and most democratic art was 


produced... 


@ Are we, then, artistically a barren people? Have we no artists capable of meeting our artistic needs? The facts 
| prove otherwise. There is no artistic problem facing America today which scores of trained and gifted artisis | 
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These excerpts are from an article by 
Walter Abell in The American Scholar 
Vol. 12, No. 1. They are published here 
by the courtesy of that magazine. 


FORTUNE 


By WALTER ABELL 


could not competently solve. American artist has been given relatively little opportunity to use his gifts in the 


service of the nation. 


e How are we to account for this distressing cultural failure of modern democracy? The answer to this question 
must be sought outside of the realm of art itself ... It... involves two major aspects of the social history of 
recent times: the shock to cultural traditions caused by the first impact of the industrial revolution, and the social 


maladjustments resulting from extreme concentration of wealth. 


e It (the industrial revolution) also shattered relationships between art and life which had been slowly perfected 
during 6000 years of handicraft economy. Its technics were too new and complicated to produce at once an art 
of their own. At the same time they rendered obsolete the art of the craftsman, hurling him and his time- 


honored associate, the artist, into the chaos of a disrupted order. 


@ The millions of slum dwellers ... who hang reproductions on their walls instead of originals, must accept sub- 


art levels of existence because economic necessity compels them to do so. 
e@ Our democratic cultural impulses had, in short, been submerged by the artistic ideals of plutocracy. 


@ Folk art gives evidence of living again, not merely as a wistful reminiscence of the past but as an active force 
today. In the fastness of its rural sanctuaries, where its last traces seemed doomed to die, we see it now reviv- 
ing. It does so partly because economic breakdown has forced many people to make things for themselves; 
partly because modern taste has created a commercial demand for it. And this revival of peasant art is not the 
only aspect of the new folk impulse. It reveals itself in a new desire for creative expression on the part of 


average middle-class Americans. 
@ Creative activity is one of the major satisfactions of the human soul... 


@ Millions of American children have gone to schools that gave young eyes and souls the lift that art was meant 
to bring to human beings. And when we turn to the triumphant works of recent engineering—the rhythmic 
landscaped highways; the great steel bridges, uniting power with grace in a way which few things have done 
since the Gothic cathedrals of the 13th century—then are we proud to be Americans. Here we feel that benefit 
of soul that comes from an art of our own, made for the needs of life today ... Such works are among the finest 
achievements of art in America to date ... The American engineer and achitect are here the prophets of the new 
order, telling what great things can be done in the land when culture and democracy work together for the 
fulfillment of human need. ~- 


® Man does not live by the right to cast a ballot. Neither does he live by the rights to see the remnants of other 
men’s cultural triumphs. He lives by the right fully to enjoy, in his own day and generation, the enduring sat- 
isfactions of life. Only when art and the other benefits of culture flow freely through his individual and social 


life can he be said to profit, in any real sense, by the “inalienable rights of man.” 


a 
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THE SCULPTURE 


/ 


By ALAIN LOCKE 


' @ A recent exhibition of the sculpture RIGHT: 
of Richmond Barthé was very appro- 
pripately shown at the South Side Com- Richmond 
munity Art Center of Chicago. Chicago Barthe 


_ is his artistic birthplace. For he came 
to Chicago from New Orleans to be a 
painter but left several years later for 
New York as a promising young sculp- 
tor. He still likes to tell the tale of how 
he became a sculptor to rush order, try- 
: ing his hand after very little instruction BELOW: 


in modeling, to oblige the ladies of the Stevedore 


Committee on “Negro Art Week” who 
had in 1927 had no sculpture to put in 
their show. ‘We must have some Ne- 
gro sculpture,” they said: ‘“Presto’”—an 
obliging disposition and a hidden talent 
coalesced to give them—and us the 
most versatile and accomplished sculp- 
tor the race has produced in this gen- 
eration. 

Barthé is a product of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Barthé’s version of this 
Chicago art creed has been a lifelong 
interest in the beauty and special idiom 
of Negro types, even though he by no 
means confines his subjects to the racial. 
Indeed we may say that there is no 
American sculptor who has so thorough- 
ly and intimately documented the Ne- 
gro physique, the Negro emotional tem- 
per. This, I take it, has been because 
he has not been looking for “the Negro 
type,” as so many others, but has taken 
us in all our variegated but yet very 
characteristic variety, and given a suc- 
cession of type studies and character 
portraits which as I already implied is 
the best documentation of the Negro 
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ABOVE: Blackberry Woman (Bronze) 


RIGHT: John the Baptist 


in sculpture to date from a single artis- 
tic source. 

For this task Barthé has had a double 
equipment. First, an almost inborn 
knack of three dimensional vision, the 
ability swiftly to model from mass out- 
lines down to the subtle surfaces. But 
even more important is a gift of psychic 
observation, a spontaneous feeling for 
the personality or the mood or the char- 
acteristic line, gesture or motion. A 
dangerous gift is this, for there is al- 
ways the temptation of becoming the 
mere translator rather than the inter- 
preter, the clever commission portraitist 
rather than the creative artist. It is 
much to this artist’s credit that even 
faced with the necessity of scores of 
commission sittings, he has kept alive 
the creative purpose of say something 
from inside at the same time that he 
depicts his subjects. 

More and more, as his style has ma- 
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tured, there has come into Barthé’s 
work a broader technic, greater sim- 
plification of surface detail and struc- 
tural line. There is the evidence of 
constant development in this, with a 
forecast that the best part of his career 
may yet be ahead. Certain of his more 
recent work, like the colossal “Head of 
Lincoln,” or even the smaller bust of 
“The Young Lincoln” exhibit a quality 
of more penetrating philosophic insight 
into life and character. Already in the 
forefront of American sculptors, it needs 


only the sustained added maturity of 
this promising growth to expand the 
warm, sensitive, understanding genius 
into the heroic mould by which one 
measures not just outstanding artists of 
a decade or so, but the first magnitude 
artists of a whole generation. 

What do we—what should we expect of 
today’s crop of artistic talent? Barthé’s 
career answers that question, it tells 
what can be accomplished and it gauges 
what youth today should expect of itself. 


COURTESY OF SOUTH SIDE COMMUNITY ART CENTER, CHICAGO 
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HOW CONTRIBUTE: 


Art and education are weapons of war as well as of peace. In the char- 


acter of the war we fight, in the nature of the weapons we learn to use, 


will lie the character of the peace that will follow this world conflict. 


Sheltered art and sheltered artists will have no place in a world that 


calls for the preservation of those democratic ideals which alone can 


secure balance and poise in a nation. 


By ALFRED H. HOWELL 
Director of Art 
Cleveland Public Schools 


@ From the moment of our first solemn 
resolve to enter the conflict, practically 
every individual who has anything to 
do with arts, has been asking the ques- 
tion “What can I do?” How does art 
contribute to the war effort? How does 
it work in bringing home to people the 
seriousness of the conflict and the aims 
we are striving to attain? How does 
it aid in striving to maintain balance 
and poise in face of the stern realities 
which beset us? 


If there are those who are thinking 
of art as a peace-time luxury, or as 
something that will emerge from the 
conflict unscathed; if there are those 
who are wondering as to its survival, 
the answer is that *“Art has gone to 
war.” It is wielding a mighty weapon, 
the effect of which is daily apparent. 


‘We do not need to tell our leaders that 


the best answer to Axis propaganda 
lies in the power of the artist.) But it 
is not only at work in the field of prop- 
aganda, it is at work on the war front, 
in industry, and what is of great import- 
ance in the sustaining of the morale of 
our people.) It is opening up new ave- 
nues in a better understanding of our 
Allies.{ It is proving instrumental in 
the saving of thousands of lives through 
the subtle devices of riser It is 
accepting a responsibility as never be- 
fore. There is nothing new in this. 
Michelangelo laid down his chisel in 
order to go to the defense of Florence, 
providing the means of preserving the 
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beautiful tower of San Miniato. The 
great Leonardo set himself the task of 
designing machines of war. You will 
perhaps recall his famous letter to Lodo- 
vico and II Moro of Milan in 1483, in 
which he suggested the many things he 
could do for the more successful prose- 
cution of war, including the designing 
of machines of destruction, and as he 
put it, “Both useful and beautiful.” 
And while we are divided from Leon- 
ardo by centuries of time in which sci- 
ence and art have become more closely 
united, when mammoth planes span 
oceans and continents, when great ships 
flow the unknown deep. And under 
whose iron skin there are the appoint- 
ments of destruction the like of which 
we have never before witnessed; when 
in the compactness of limited space men 
can carry armaments the destructive 
force which can only be gauged when 
we think of World War I; we are con- 
fronted with a paradox in which total 
warfare is synonymous with beauty. 
Here we are faced with the combined 
efforts of artist and engineer in the full 
realization that the effective conduct 
of the war lies not alone in giantism 
and numerical strength but in those 
refinements of streamlining and subtle 
devices of beauty of proportion, thus 
making for greater utility. 


The average man is as suspicious of 
art as he is of politics, until you point 
out to him that it is no longer some- 
thing set upon a pedestal or an easel, but 
something that functions in every walk 
of life. We shall have to admit, I think, 
that art is on the offensive. That su- 
preme quality in man “imagination” is 


working in new directions. It not only 
records the effects of war in its destruc- 
tive aspects, but it keeps before our eyes 
continuously the deeds of heroism and 
sacrifice. It is a bulwark against the 
ideology which has thrown the world 
in this present crisis. \ The artist is in 
the position as never before, to objecti- 
fy the ideals of democracy through a 
creative point of view that will reveal 
the great ideals for which we are fight- 
ing. ) 

‘h The artist could render no greater 
service than to clarify the hazy confu- 
sion that so frequently exists in the 
minds of people in a time of crisis/ Not 
only does the artist indicate the pres- 
ent, but he may even prophesy the fu- 
ture. He is seeking to transmit through 
his personality and through his particu- 
lar medium whether it be the voice of 
music, brush, chisel, or pen, the means 
whereby an inner vision shall become 
real and objective. 


Since the attack upon us is cultural 
as well as military it is just as neces- 
sary that we marshal our cultural might 
as well as our armed might. We not 
only need new weapons to fight this 
war, but old ones as well. President 
Roosevelt has spoken of those great 
spiritual values without which we will 
not win through to victory. Those of 
us who work in the artistic fields are 
the protagonists of these values. Art 
and education are, therefore, weapons 
of war as well as of peace. In the char- 
acter of the war we fight, in the nature 
of the weapons we learn to use, will 
lie the character of the peace that wil! 
follow. 


Sheltered art and sheltered artists 
will have no place in a world that calls 
for the preservation of those democratic 
ideals which alone can secure balance 
and poise in a nation. 


What then are the factors that deter- 
mine the usefulness of art in time of 
war? 


First, we shall refer to the value of 
art and related activities in the building 
of morale and preventing harmful and 
disabling maladjustments arising out of 
strain and shock. This applies not only 
to the civilian population but also to 
those in the armed forces. Already 
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there is ample evidence of the provis- 
ion of inspiration and recreation for 
the armed camps. Mess halls, barracks, 
hospitals, clubrooms, etc, they are con- 
stantly being enriched with mural dec- 
orations, pictures, prints and other types 
of art. Great moments or events in 
American history are being painted on 
the walls; and works dealing with civil- 
jan war efforts and deeds of heroism 
frequently find a place in decoration. 
Art needs to be brought into the lives 
of all the people of this land. We see 
efforts on every hand to bring about 
some tangible evidence of the function- 
ing of art as a morale builder. Current 
magazines, museum exhibitions, and 
many other agencies bear testimony 
to the increasing emphasis on art not 
only as revealing the dramatic events 
of the war, but as great stabilizing 
forces. We are learning to share our 
common experiences in the enjoyment 
of those things which the rich traditions 
of the past and the dynamic forces of 
the present have, and are giving to us. 


Secondly, we should speak of the 
values of art in connection with the 
actual prosecution of the war; not only 
through the designing of the machines 
of war, but the many and diverse visual 
aids necessary in military training. Per- 
haps at no time has the artist been 
called upon to work so closely with the 
scientist as at the present time. Un- 
doubtedly the lives of thousands of men 
will be saved through protective con- 
cealment which we commonly designate 
as “Camouflage.” The problems of col- 
or, form, tone, texture, disruptive paint- 
ing, shadow deception are playing an 
important part in deceiving the enemy. 
This problem is one of the most signif- 
icant phases of the war in protecting 
lives and property, making objects in- 
distinguishable or unrecognizable by 
means of imitation and disguise. There 
is nothing new, of course, in the attempt 
to outwit the enemy by disguise for we 
remember the story of the Trojan Horse 
which incidentally was used as a simile 
during the infiltration of the Germans 
into neutral countries during the earlier 
stages of the war. 


We remember Shakespeare’s words 
in Macbeth suggesting some of the 
methods now being practiced in the far 
east. 


“Let every soldier hew himself a bough 
And bear’t before him: therefore shall 
we shadow 


The numbers of our host and-make 
discovery 


Err in report of us.” 


Camouflage comes to the rescue of 
military, naval, industrial and civilian 
defense providing protective conceal- 
ment of material, troops, military and 
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naval works from enemy observation, 
from aircraft, undersea craft, surface 
craft, captive balloons and ground ob- 
servation posts. Through hiding, deceiv- 
ing, blending, disruptive painting and 
decoys, we have ample evidence of the 
effectiveness of camouflage when we 
think of the great waste of ammunition 
on bomb targets which has been esti- 
mated at fifty percent. 


Then there are great quantities of 
maps being supplied by people of artis- 
tic ability; maps of extraordinary min- 
uteness; linear maps, relief maps, sculp- 
tured maps, all working with unusual 
efficiency. All kinds of new develop- 
ments in color photography capable of 
picking out the most strategic points for 
attack have been amongst the most un- 
usual developments of the war. Mod- 
els of equipment and machines of war 
are being built for military and naval 
study. Posters, charts, graphs and mov- 
able displays on problems of military 
life are again the work of artists. II- 
lustrated booklets for the _ illiterate, 
guide books for those at war in foreign 
countries are amongst the most signifi- 
cant contributions. Scientific drawings 
for medical purposes, analytical studies 
of military tactics, illustrations showing 
the purpose and function of the instru- 
ments of war again reveal the artist as 
a useful member of the armed forces. 


Thirdly, we see the artist in the role 
of propagandist. The powerful weapon 
of propaganda is readily seen in the 
work of the cartoonist, the poster de- 
signer and the illustrator. The great 
achievements of war are yet to be com- 
memorated by the architect, painter and 
sculptor. 


Our own government has been quick 
to recognize the value of these agencies. 
The dramatizing of the needs of war, 
through the emotional appeal of the 
poster can be seen as one of the most 
potent factors at the present time. 
Whether in the financing of the war, 
conservation of materials, raising of 
public morale, conservation of health, 
support of industry, warnings about 
espionage, sabotage or enemy infiltra- 
tion the influence of the poster becomes 
daily apparent. These posters have the 
effect of inspiring faith in America to 
lessen fear, to disseminate information 
and to instruct civilians in various pro- 
cedures and conduct in emergencies. 


Art and Reconstruction 

If we can view the present situation 
in the light of history we shall no doubt 
see the unlimited possibilities of art in 
a post war period. I think it would be 
true to say that all great periods of art 
have followed the wake of great up- 
heavals and cataclysms. The period of 
reflection comes with an awakening of 
the imagination to new types of ex- 


pression, The present indications are 
towards social betterment in which a 
reasonable security will be provided for 


those who are able to take advantage of - 


such. This will bring about a new cre- 
ative urge in which new arts will blos- 
som. Whether we think of the Golden 
age of Greece, the power and authority 
of Rome, the piety of Medievalism, the 
discoveries of the Renaissance or the 
age in which we live, we are likely to 
recognize great artistic movements 
evolving through a new conditioning of 
society. The artist, like the scientist 
will not be slow in grasping the oppor- 
tunity to gather the forces within his 
mental and spiritual grasp. And when 
we think of art in a post war period, 
we are including the reconstruction of 
communities in which the amenities that 
minister to the spiritual, physical, emo- 
tional and aesthetic welfare of the peo- 
ple have a part. We are thinking of 
that balanced harmony in living which 
comes through a right appreciation and 
understanding of beauty. We are think- 
ing of the integration of all the cultural 
forces of life which make for the devel- 
opment of wholesome personalities, 
when crime, we hope, may diminish, 
and when people will feel pride in 
accomplishment. We are thinking not 
of a leisure that is wrapped in celo- 
phane, but a leisure that will be pur- 
poseful and dynamic, and _ through 
which an inexhaustible chain of inter- 
ests will develop. Order will come out 
of chaos because art which is based 
upon order will function in the lives 
of all people, thus giving purpose and 
dignity to living. America will develop 
an art indigenous to the soil, it will 
grow out of a realization of the needs 
of art in the economy of living. It will 
be more powerful than physical force 
and will grow out of a deep spiritual 
understanding of art as an integral part 
of man. It will become a great eco- 
nomic force in helping to raise the stan- 
dards of those things which are nec- 
essary in our daily life. It will seek 
to raise standards of taste and judg- 
ment, will seek new ways of expres- 
sion and will revitalize old ones. We 
shall all be artists in a fuller measure 
than we have before been conscious of, 
whether in the production of the appre- 
ciation of art. Undoubtedly the remov- 
al of the scars of war will be far easier 
than the crisis we shall face in recon- 
struction. Attitudes and loyalties will 
have to be reaffirmed in a fuller belief 
in the purpose of art as a generating 
and vital force in society, and as a 
means of cooperative and creating liv- 
ing. It will, I think, be a period in 
which we shall see the broadening of 
the appreciation; when art and music, 
drama and literature will become an 
integral force in moulding and shaping 
our lives. 
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Their Location and Preparation for Paint Makin 


No problem has received keener interest of late 
among those interested in art than the matter of 
making artists material from the easily accessible 
natural resources. Educators realize the immense 
cultural values to be derived from direct experi- 
ence with materials. In art it is obvious that there 
is much educational and artistic value to be had 
from an understanding of how man in his cultural 
evolution has learned to use the resources of his 
environment. It was in this way that he found a 
means to vigorous art expression. Obviously, in 
these days of necessary curtailment art-minded 
people find it practical to learn how to make pig- 
ments of various kinds. Because of his searching 
study in this field and his practical experience with 
art students and teachers Dr. Grimes was asked to 
prepare this valuable material for our readers. 


Dr. Grimes is shown at the left working in his 
study on the interesting series of which this is the 
first article. Several more articles on various 
phases of this subject will follow. All of them will 
prove most timely in answering the crying needs 
of artists, students and teachers during the war 
emergency when the problem of art materials is 
bound to be an acute one. 


By JAMES W. GRIMES 
Assocate Prof., Art Dept. 
Ohio State University 


@ Names all over our country like Red Bluff, Yellow 
Springs, and Paint Creek suggest the fact that pigments 
exist in the earth. They do in great quantities and in a 
wide range of colors. They are known as earth colors or 
natural rock colors or natural mineral pigments. Their 
distribution is universal. In this country, for instance, the 
only states which do not produce some of these colors are 
North Dakota, Kansas and Michigan. 


Their use, too, goes back to the remote history of man 
and it can safely be said that earth colors have been in 
constant use since the beginning of history. Primitive 
animal cave drawings were made with them as well as 
some of the greatest masterpieces of Rembrandt. Today 
they are an important article of commerce, being used for 
cosmetics and paint making as well as a variety of other 
purposes. This article deals with their location and prepar- 
ation for use as pigment, and suggests the possibilities of 
this type of activity as a school project. 


Since earth color pigments are so common all over the 
world they have many popular names, but the technical 
names for them are: 


1. The Iron Oxides or Red Ochre Pigments. 
2. The Iron Hydroxide or Yellow Ochre Pigments. 


3. Various combinations of these with addition of other 
metal oxides, as magnesium. 


Some of the common names are French ochre, brown 
ochre, raw sienna, raw umber, Venitian red, English red, 
Pozzuoli red, red chalk, red haematite, burnt sienna, etc. 
You have observed how iron will rust and you have seen 
the common reddish color of rust. This tells you that 
when iron oxidizes it produces a color or stain. This proc- 
ess goes on in the earth wherever there is iron ore, and 
when this material is associated with a fine clay, sand, or 
chalk, the latter material is stained or colored by iron oxide 
with a resultant pigment we call red ochre. But rust is 
not always red; it is sometimes yellow. And in this case 
the clay or chalk material is stained with iron hydroxide. 
A simple experiment will make the difference clear. Heat 
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a small quantity of yellow ochre or iron hydroxide very 
hot and you will see that it changes color from yellow to 
red. Chemically speaking it becomes anhydrous, that is, 
the water it contains is driven off by heat and the color 
at the same time changes. Your chemistry or science 
teacher can suggest various experiments and ways to learn 
more about iron and rust. 


To locate these iron colors you will need a geologic map 
of your region or consult the U. S. Dept. of Commerce Bul- 
letin 370, “Iron Oxide Mineral Pigments of the U. S.,” by 
Hewitt Wilson. Wherever there is iron there will probably 
be pigment. In iron mines workmen frequently come 
across large pockets of pigment of the greatest purity and 
fineness. This is the best source of supply if available to 
you, for such pigment may be usually used for paint mak- 
ing just as it is. Otherwise you will look for pigment 
wherever men or nature have cut into the earth. Look in 
newly dug ditches, cuts in hillsides, banks of rivers, etc. 
The silt in the bottom of streams is frequently loaded with 
pigment, although such material require considerable time 
and energy for purification before use. Also follow up 
any leads you come across as to where clay exists because 
in connection with this material you may also find pig- 
ments. In northern Ohio look in sections where what is 
known as bog ore occurs. There you will find irregularly 
round shaped masses of iron ore partially or completely 
enclosing a lump of ochre pigment very much as a nut is 
enclosed in an outer shell. 


An Italian painter, Cennino Cennini, in a book for art 
students written in 1400 A. D. tells about yellow ochre: 
“A natural color known as ochre is yellow. This color is 
found in the earth in the mountains, where there are found 
certain seams resembling sulphur. I found this when I 
was guided one day by my father to a little valley, a wild 
steep place, where scraping the hillside with a: spade, I 
beheld seams of many kinds of color: ochre, both dark and 
light, as well as red ... And these colors showed up in 
the earth just the way a wrinkle shows in the face of a man 
or woman ...I picked out the “wrinkle” of this color with 
a penknife; and I do assure you that I never tried a hand- 
somer, more perfect ochre color. Ochre color is of two 
sorts, light and dark, and each color calls for the same 
method of working up with clear water and you wash it 
thoroughly for it goes on getting better the more you 
wash it. . 


This artist gives us the whole picture—you find your 
color in the earth and then you wash it. We will now 
discuss this latter procedure. A pigment to be useful for 
paint making must be a very fine powder. Coarse pig- 
ment may be used to paint on some surfaces such as plaster 
but in general a fine powder is desirable. If you can locate 
supplies of such natural pigment so much the better but 
you may find your material very coarse or full of grit, 
sand, clay or dirt. If this is the case the material must be 
washed in order to obtain the fine, clear, colorful powder 
you want. The basic method of washing color is very sim- 
ple, although it is a messy and time consuming operation. 


I. First, grade all of your samples of pigment for color. 
That is, sort all the brightest yellows together, then select 
out the light browns, the dark browns, the reds, etc., into 
separate lots. 


II. Now take a lot of, say the bright yellow, which will 
be yellow ochre, and put it in a large container such as a 
wash tub. If your tub is about one quarter full of dry 
material you will end up with several pounds of pigment 
depending on the quality of the samples you have collected. 


III. Next fill the tub nearly full of water, and using your 
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hands, a paddle, or a dash, work the mixture up until all 
lumps are out and you have a nice tubfull of very thin mud. 


IV. Allow this to settle for a few minutes, until the 
water standing on the mud begins to look fairly clear, and 
then pour, dip or siphon off half or more of the water into 
another container. Siphoning is the best method. Sus- 
pended in this water you will remove are fine particles of 
pigment. During the settling of the heavy or coarse mate- 
rial, the dirt, etc., sinks to the bottom of the tub while 
the tiny light pigment particles remain floating in the water. 


V. Now fill your original tub again with water and stir 
it up vigorously. Allow it to settle out, and then again 
pour, dip or siphon off most of the water. Repeat this 
operation until the sediment in your original tub looks 
dark, dirty and coarse. Until you have, in other words, 
extracted all of the pigment. 


VI. After you have completed this operation you will 
have quite a few tubs, crocks, jars, etc., sitting around full 
of water and pigment. Leave them alone for a while and 
when all of the pigment has settled to the bottom, the 
water being clear, siphon off the water from one of the 
containers and test the sediment with your fingers. It 
should be fine and smooth, working through your fingers 
like cream. It should not feel gritty. Smear some on a 
piece of smooth white paper and see if it is a good color 
and smooth when dry. If these tests are satisfactory go 
on with the next operation. If not, put all of your sedi- 
ment together and wash it again starting with operation 
III. Heed Cennino Cennini’s advice “and wash it thor- 
oughly for it goes on getting better the more you wash it.” 


VII. The pigment must now be extracted from the wat- 
er. This may be done either by evaporation or by filtra- 
tion. To filter you need a glass funnel and filter paper. 
Consult your science or chemistry teacher about a Bushner 
funnel which can speed up this process. After the pigment 
has collected. on the filter paper it is scraped off into a 
shallow pan and allowed to dry out. To evaporate simply 
pour your sediment, after of course, siphoning as much 
of the clear water off as possible into shallow pans, and 
set aside to dry out. This filtered or evaporated residue, 
depending on the quality of your original material is now 
pigment. It may have dried out as loose powder or it may 
have dried out in cakes of various degrees of hardness. 
In any case it should have a preliminary grinding before 
use. Simply put your pigment into a mortar and grind 
with a pestle. 


A question can be raised as to the feasibility of this proj- 
ect in the average school room. If a sink and running 
water are not available, it is definitely out of the question. 
There might, however, be a place in the basement for the 
washing of colors, or the teacher could demonstrate the 
basic method of washing on a small scale, in milk bottles 
for instance, and quantity production might then be under- 
taken in a barn or garage as an out of school project. The 
science teacher might also be interested in developing a 
cooperative study between the art and science areas. In 
any case the study of the location and preparation of earth 
colors opens up rich possibilities for a study, and provides 
a possible source of supply of paint material for individuals 
and schools. 


Useful References 
Mayer, Ralph, The Artist’s Handbook. 


Mayer, Ralph, The Artist’s Handbook of Materials and 
Technics, New York, 1940. 


United States Bureau of Mines, 1933, Iron Oxide Mineral 
Pigments of the United States, by Hewitt Wilson. Bul- 
letin No. 370. 
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HENRIETTA M. BONAVIEZ 


@ Patriotic symbolism has been in- 
creasingly popular since Munich sound- 
ed the alarm for the present world 
‘conflict. Most of the American sym- 
sbols were developed during the revolu- 
tionary and post-revolutionary period, 
when the thirteen colonies were being 
cemeted into a nation. New patriotic 
motives have been introduced recently, 
but in the main the older symbols of 
our nationhood provide the persistent 
theme. 

The official emblems—the flag and the 
Great Seal—are modifications of the 
original designs adapted by the “fath- 
ers of our country,” especially Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, and Adams. Antedating 
these official emblems were the Liberty 
Bell, Independence Hall, and other ob- 
jects and buildings so closely associated 
with historic events as to become sym- 
bols. Other emblems, such as the Lib- 
erty cap and the eagle, found their 
origin in the “Old World.” 

When the War of Independence broke 
out the thirteen colonies naturally had 
no common flag of their own. At first 
the armies raised in the colonies march- 
ed under a variety of flags, including 
regimental colors and many designs of 
local significance. Popular symbols in- 
cluded the pine tree, rattlesnake, cres- 
cent, stars, and thirteen red and white 
stripes. Mottoes like “An Appeal to 
Heaven,” “Liberty and Union,” “Don’t 
Tread on Me,” are found on some of the 
flags. The first Continental flag hoisted 
at the army headquarters by Washing- 
ton January 2nd, 1776 was not distinct- 
ly American. It was an adaptation of 
the British naval ensign, a union jack 
on a white background. Seven bands 
were added to make thirteen red and 
white stripes, symbolizing the thirteen 
colonies. On June 14, 1777, the Con- 
tinental Congress adopted legislation 
authorizing a distinctly American flag 
with the Union of thirteen white stars 
in a blue field. When the next two 
states were admitted to the original 
Union a star and stripe was added for 
each. However, in 1818, when the 
number of states had increased to 
twenty, it was decided to revert to the 
thirteen stripes and to add only a star 
for each new state. 


The American “Coat of Arms” 

The Great Seal likewise has changed 
since Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams 
first agreed upon a design. All that 
remains of the original sketch is the 
motto “E Pluribus Unum” on the face 
and the eye of Providence on the re- 
verse. In planning the Great Seal, 
there was no precedent to follow, since 
European seals generally displayed the 
coat of arms of the ruling family. Jef- 
ferson suggested combining symbols for 
each of the countries which had helped 


An 18th Century jug showing Washington and others 


THE DESIGN OUR 


to make up the United States. If con- 
tinued to this date, what a seal that 
would be! However, in 1782 Congress 
adopted the seal in use today. 


The face depicts an American bald 
eagle grasping an olive branch with 
thirteen leaves and thirteen olives (for 
peace) in his right talon, and thirteen 
arrows (for war) in his left. Overhead 
thirteen stars are surrounded by a sun- 
burst breaking through the clouds. The 
Great Seal itself is affixed only to 
documents signed by the President, but 
copies may be seen on our dollar bills, 
and parts of the design appear on silver 
money. 

The obverse of the seal has never 
been cut because it lacks popular ap- 
peal. The face, however, found gen- 
eral favor, both because of its symbol- 
ism and appearance, despite Benjamin 
Franklin’s jocular remarks about the 
eagle. In a letter to his daughter in 
1784 he commented: 


“For my part I wish the bald eagle 
had not been chosen as the representa- 
tive of our country; he is a bird of bad 
moral character; he does not get his 
living honestly ... like those among 
men who live by sharping and robbing, 
he is generally poor, and often lousy. 
Besides he is a rank coward ... In 
truth, the turkey is in comparison a 
much more respectable bird, and witha] 


a true original native of America... 


Bald Eagle, Typically American 

It is true the eagle has been found 
on the insignia of other nations, in- 
cluding the Greeks who saw in it a 
symbol of Zeus, their chief god, in his 
cdpacity as protector of cities. The 
eagle later was used as a standard 
of the Roman legions was copied by 
Napoleon as a symbol for his army. 
Today it may be seen on the devices 
of our Latin American neighbor, Mex- 
ico. However, the baldheaded eagle 
adopted in America is quite different 
from the crested imperial eagle of Eu- 
rope, and this bald eagle has enjoyed 
widespread favor as a national emblem 
from Revolutionary times to the pres- 
ent. 
When George Washington made his 
triumphal tour of the country in 1783, 
it was said that carved and painted 
eagles greeted him on every hand. At 
night they even shone through window 
panes in transparencies which had been 
traced in whitewash or starch and il- 
luminated by candles. The eagle short- 
ly appeared on tavern signs; on ladies’ 
fans and gentlemen’s buttons; on ships 
as figureheads; as carved or inlaid dec- 
oration on furniture; as designs for 
wallpaper, coverlets, and pottery. 


Other Patriotic Emblems 
Some of the other patriotic emblems 
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An 18th Century Textile glorifying Washington and Franklin 


which were popular in the early years 
of our nation are: 


Figures of leading men; Columbia; 
Independence Hall; Liberty Bell; Lib- 
erty tree; Liberty or Phrygian cap; 
Minuteman; crossed sword and musket; 
with three clasped hands emerging 
from plain, checkered, and linen sleeves 
to symbolize the union of all classes. 

Patriotic symbols appeared on every 
side in the post-Revolutionary era. 
Many articles of common household use 
were embellished with one or more. 
We find these American symbols re- 
produced on such articles as_ textiles 
used for bedspreads, curtains and up- 
holstery; on wallpaper, dishes, bottles 
and glassware; as well as on all types 
of wooden furniture, including chairs, 
chests, mirror frames, tables, desks, and 
tall clocks. Taverns replaced their fa- 
miliar British signs with ones showing 
American personages or new patriotic 
themes, like the head of Liberty. 


Figureheads and other carvings on 
ships reflected the intense national feel- 
ing with carved and painted figures of 
Columbia or the American eagle. A 
Gloucester sea chest combines the eagle 
with nautical symbols and a man’s head. 

Imported Textiles Conform 

The young republic was still largely 

dependent upon Europe for the finer 
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NATIONAL EMBLEMS 


textiles used in upholstery and cloth- 
ing, and imported a variety of silks, 
haircloth, linens, and cottons. The 
most famous copperplate printed linens 
and cottons imported from France were 
the toiles de Jouy. The French and 
English designers added American pa- 
triotic symbols in some cases, and in 
others the entire design depicted Amer- 
ican historical developments in alle- 
gorical form. The accompanying il- 
lustrations show a cotton textile printed 
in England in the late 18th century. 
A New England chair was upholstered 
with the same design. The textile glo- 
rifies Washington and Franklin, the lat- 
ter being well known abroad because 
of the time he spent in the foreign serv- 
ice of his country. Franklin is shown 
walking with the goddess of Liberty, 
carrying a banner with the motto, 
“Where Liberty dwells, there is my 
country.” The Liberty tree is shown 
on one side and at the other a native 
carries a banner showing a rattlesnake 
cut in several pieces and bearing the 
words “Unite or Die.” 


An “event” handkerchief printed in 
England depicts Washington standing 
before his charger in a medallion be- 
tween shields of the United States and 
against a background of the thirteen 
stripes of our flag. The Liberty Bell 


also is included in the design, which is 
printed in red, white, and blue on cot- 
ton. 


Pottery Follows Patriotic Vogue 


Pottery also followed the vogue. 
Local pottery makers, especially of 
Pennsylvania slipware, used patriotic 
symbols. For special mementoes, some- 
times orders with American designs 
were even sent all the way to China 
to be copied on Chinese export por- 
celain. However, imported porcelain 
and pottery more frequently came from 
Britain and France. Table services and 
pieces from the factories of Crown 
Derby, Worcester, Staffordshire, and 
Wedgewood were sold in America. 
Among the numerous Wedgewood me- 
dallions are portraits of prominent 
American citizens, and even statuettes 
of our leading men were produced in 
Europe for the American trade. 


In their bid for business with the 
new republic, and in order to overcome 
the bitterness of the war years, English 
potters decorated Liverpool pottery 
with new designs of American histori- 
cal interest. A new process of transfer 
printing designs on pottery, just in- 
vented in 1752, made the decoration of 
pottery cheap and easy. Portraits of 
Washington, Franklin, Adams, and Han- 
cock and American heroes were used. 
Many ingenious patriotic designs and 
mottoes with sailing ships bearing 
American flags were devised to arouse 
the interest of the Yankee skipper and 
his crew, and newspaper advertisements 
appeared in Providence, Boston and 
Baltimore, advising the public of the 
arrival of cargoes of “penciled” Liver- 
pool ware. The jug illustrated is an 
example of Liverpool pottery made in 
England in the late 18th century. Wash- 
ington, Franklin and figures of Liberty, 
Justice and War surround a map of the 
United States, which extended only to 
the Ohio River at that time. On the 
other side the following verse is shown 
surrounded by flags, olive branches, 
and a Liberty cap, 


“As he tills your rich globe, the old 
peasant shall tell 


While his bosom with Liberty glows, 
How your WARREN = expir’d—how 
MONTGOMERY fell, 


And how WASHINGTON humbled 
your foes.” 


The figures of Uncle Sam and the 
Statue of Liberty became popular pat- 
riotic emblems in the latter half of the 
19th century. New devices are being 
created for present needs, including 
those modelled upon the military insig- 
nia of new branches of our armed 
forces, and the “V” (. . . —), symbolic 
of the fighting spirit of the United 
Nations. 
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Therapy Today 


By ELIZABETH WELLS ROBERTSON 


. Director of Art, Chicago Public Schools 


@ Occupational Therapy is one of the most important 
phases of medical science and one of the least understood 
and least appreciated by the general public. It is a direct 
outgrowth of World War I. 


In the last war Germany, with great forsightedness, had 
established a system of care of the wounded long before 
the war began. The Allies were totally unprepared for 
post-war treatment. Wounded men were returned for hos- 
pitalization and temporary hospitals were built. Long low 
barracks sprang up like mushrooms and over the country 
men were treated for all sorts of major and minor dis- 
abilities. 

The Medical Department under Surgeon General Gorgas 
with great appreciation of the rights of the wounded man 
and with a keen desire to do ali that was humanly possible 
to compensate for the sacrifices the war had inflicted upon 
him, established in the Medical Department of the Army 
a division of rehabilitation. The directors and many of 
the instructors were officers of the Army. The reconstruc- 
tion aides as they were called, were civilian employees 
engaged to work for cures through physical therapy and 
occupational therapy. 


The objectives of occupational therapy were and are: 
curative, diversional, avocational and vocational. The most 
important objective of course is the curative. The occupa- 
tional therapist in order to benefit the patient must work 
closely with the doctors. Here occupational therapy is much 
more than arts and crafts or manual arts. The doctors now 
give prescriptions to the occupational therapists for work 
just as they give prescriptions to nurses for medicine. For 
this reason every person who does occupational therapy 
must have hospital training to know clinical subjects in 
order to know what to do for the patients. These include 
blindness, deafness, cardiac diseases, tuberculosis, communi- 
cable diseases, orthopedics and general medical and sur- 
gical conditions. 


She must be able to guide her work and measure the 
results. When necessary she must be skillful enough to 
invent new tools and change old ones to suit her purposes. 

The purpose of occupational therapy for curative results 
is to hasten the treatment and make more complete the 
recovery of the patient. The diversional aspect of occu- 
pational therapy is important because it is morale building. 
When a man has had an amputation he needs something to 
take his mind from his morbid thoughts. He realizes that 
he must reconstruct his whole life. New professions, new 
ways of doing things must be learned in many cases. At 
first his treatment is intended only for his morale but 
later it might become vocational. Here psychiatry and 
psychology are of great value to the occupational therapist. 
In the new schools of occupational therapy courses in 
psychology are included with anatomy, bacteriology, kine- 
siology and neurology. 


Unless the occupational therapists know something of 
these subjects, arts and crafts will not be enough. How- 
ever, in most schools where art and the arts and crafts 
are taught, courses such as these together with sociology, 
social.and educational agencies, are also taught. 

In the last war and in the present one much “boondog- 
gling” has been done in the name of arts and crafts by well 
meaning volunteers. Some important organizations seem 
to feel that “busyness” is enough. They fail to realize 
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that these men are our best young men. They left impor- 
tant positions. They left their difficult course in our ynij- 
versities and colleges. Just because they were overcome 
by disease in the jungles or by a splinter from a bomb igs 
no reason that they are not mentally alert and deserving 
of the best. These men are even now in our special hos- 
pitals in large numbers. They are being well taken care 
of by trained occupational therapists in hospitals operated 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

What has become of the fine teachers of arts and crafts 
in the various Art Projects throughout the country? Why 
could they not be given courses in hospital care? Why not 
turn their long and expensive preparation in the applied 
arts to good account? The work which they were doing 
under the W.P.A. was certainly occupational therapy of 
the very best kind. They were giving an outlet to over- 
wrought emotions caused by fear, due to the subnorma] 
economic situation produced by the depression. Their. work 
was also vocational in aspect because many of the workers 
went into occupations directly concerned with subjects 
which they learned on the Arts and Crafts Project. 


The avocational or hobby acquiring benefit of occupa- 
tional therapy is too obvious to discuss at length here, 
Many men in the last war learned to do things in leather, 
weaving, painting, metal work, etc. which gave them great 
personal pride and satisfaction. When a man could turn 
out an object of real beauty while he was convalescing he 
accomplished two purposes. His mind was happily en- 
gaged; his muscles were being exercised, and he was pro- 
ducing something of value and worth for someone he loved, 
a mother, a wife, a sweetheart, a sister or a child. 


The vocational objective is important also. Many men 
have recovered from wounds but they have lost confidence 
in themselves. By the thousands they have become mental 
cases ending in public institutions, a burden to the already 
over loaded tax payer. When we are giving in taxes for 
the payment of the war, we must not be loaded down with 
excessive tax consuming individuals who could be made 
an asset to our country instead of a liability. Do we not 
owe these men rehabilitation? Should they not be given 
the right to learn new trades just as our men now have 
learned new trades for our great war production program? 


The duties of the occupational therapist must begin at 
the earliest possible moment before enforced idleness has 
started to do damage to the mind and to the body of the 
disabled person. The doctor should give detailed instruc- 
tions to the occupational theapist as to what use is to be 
made of the resources of the patient’s mind and body which 
are still available during the period of recovery. In the 
better civilian hospitals today no matter whether they are 
surgical, medical, mental or tuberculosis, it is the practice 
to start purposeful occupational work as soon as possible in 
order to combat invalid tendencies, before these same ten- 
dencies get a start. The natural tendency in any patient is 
to become an invalid when confronted with a serious mental 
or physical incapacitation. 

Occupational therapy includes games, dramatics, music, 
reading, gardening, languages, as well as the well known 
arts and crafts such as weaving, leather work, painting, 
ceramics, etc. 

Although occupational therapy has been recognized by 
the American Medical Association it was omitted from 
a recent bill H. B. 7633) in Congress which gave military 
status to dietitians. 

I was an occupational therapist in World War I, having 
practiced under the Invalided Soldiers Commission at 
Magill University, Montreal, Canada and as chief head 
aide in occupational therapy in the Medical Department, 
United States Army at Base Hospital No. 128 at Fort Sher- 
idan, Illinois. 
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ART FOR 
VICTORY 


By ROBERT IGLEHART 
and VERNON CLARK 


VVV 
ART FOR VICTORY 


@e The Committee on Art in American Education and So- 
ciety held its first annual meeting at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art January 23rd and 24th|. For the sake of those 
who are unacquainted with the Committee and its func- 
tion, we reprint the following summary by Robert Iglehart 
and Vernon Clark published in this column in the Decem- 
ber issue: 

Sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
the Committee on Art in American Education and Society, 
recently formed by artist-teachers and leaders in art educa- 
tion, is designed to foster and promote the creative arts 
during the war period and to plan for their increased func- 
tioning in the reconstruction to follow. The Committee is 
art education’s answer to Fascism and its contempt for 
creative art. It hopes to mobilize the art teachers and 
students of America, combining all their efforts, large and 
small, throughout the nation to work for victory of democ- 
racy and the total, unqualified destruction of Fascist bar- 
barism wherever it may show itself abroad or at home. 
Its immediate objective is to bring together the art efforts 
of teachers and children and all those interested in art 
throughout America in one great offensive for victory, this 
offensive to operate under an extensive program of art 
activity in cooperation with the armed forces and civilian 
defense organizations in schools, homes and communities 
generally. 

On the surface this was like most educational meetings, 
but as the conference progressed, one was impressed by a 
profound interest and unity in the group that comes only 
from people who work together and believe deeply in the 
same things. The speakers and the events of the entire 
conference did not constitute merely lectures and per- 
formances, they were in fact a means of pointing directions 
for further work and an evaluation of what had already 
been done. As the Chairman summed up the purpose, 
“When this conference is over, we shall roll up our sleeves 
and set to work again with greater realization and stimu- 
lation on the things that need to be done.” 


VVV 
SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The three speakers of the Saturday morning session were 
selected because they represented three distinct areas which 
condition or direct the path of art education today. Jay 
Deiss, Graphics and Publications information Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, represented the authority coming from 
Washington which is a fundamental force in shaping pres- 
ent day education. Jan Juta, from the British Information 
Services, was selected as representing education in a nation 
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long at war. Corporal Duncan represented the role of the 
creative artist in the armed forces. 


Mr. Deiss, the principal speaker of the morning, ad- 
dressed the group on Art Education in the People’s War. 
His opening statement set the stage for the subject and 
expressed the major function of art education in wartime. 


“Anyone who talks about art education in the people’s 
war must at once make a certain basic assumption. He 
must take for granted that art should go to war—that art 
education, which means art teachers, should do everything 
within the limits of the medium to help win the war.” 


Mr. Deiss presented the art teacher’s position and atti- 
tude in the crisis by quoting from a letter published in a 
current magazine. This letter from an art teacher says in 
part: 

“Now that the war is here, must we throw art out the 
classroom window? And if so, what becomes of our jobs? 
... There seems to be a tendency running all the way from 
the top down, to view art as a peace-time frill, of little or 
no mement in days like these. My work and I are treated 
almost with scorn. One war-minded acquaintance has 
even suggested that I resign and seek a position where I 
can help directly with the war effort. Of course my art 
seems very important to me. If it has no other use, doesn’t 
it serve these youngsters, at the very least, as a much need- 
ed antidote for the poison of too great a dose of war?” 


Mr. Deiss’ response to these questions was a definite 
affirmative, that art is needed during the war, but he made 
it emphatic that art education must do its part toward 
winning the war. As practical suggestion on how art edu- 
cation might do this, he outlined the following points of a 
plan laid down by leading art educators as a symposium on 
the arts during the National Institute on Education and 
the War held in Washington last August: 


1. War participation projects initiated by the art teach- 
ers for education in media. 

2. Projects initiated by the art teachers under directives 
from the different war agencies represented in the respect- 
ive community or region. 

3. Projects initiated by the students themselves as vol- 
unteer war contributions to their own community. 

4. Projects initiated by the art teachers in cooperation 
with their colleagues in other fields of instruction. 

5. Art teachers in high schools should attempt to service 
the needs of the High School Victory Corps, and work act- 
tively in promoting its program. 

Mr. Deiss’ address was sympathetic, but realistic. He 
made special recommendations and even laid down require- 
ments, but he left ample opportunity for the intelligent art 
teacher to develop his own philosophy and employ his own 
method to the best advantage of his students and locality. 
One may not have agreed with all Mr. Deiss said, but it was 
not difficult to interpret the point of view and the sugges- 
tions given to one’s advantage. The address was signifi- 
cant because it was the first official recognition that art had 
a place in the war effort and the first statement on how art 
might cooperate in the war effort since the war began. 

Jan Juta of the British Information Services spoke on 
British Art Education in Wartime. His address formed 
an excellent complement to that of Mr. Deiss, for while 
Mr. Deiss outlined what art education should do during 
the crisis, Mr. Juta reported on what art education had 
done during the darkest days of Britian’s struggle and 
what it is doing today. He said that England had not 
reduced its art education, but in fact had augmented it 
and that art had served distinctly as a builder of morale 
during the blitz. He reported that today art schools are 
functioning and classes are being held for young and old 
in planning for the reconstruction of the devastated cities. 
He showed slides in which architectural students were 
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studying the ruins of cathedrals with a view to rebuilding 
them. Women’s classes were planning new homes to pro- 
vide better living and entire communities were being en- 
visaged from the standpoint of function and beauty. His 
talk was reassuring because it set an example as well as 
provided evidence that art was not only vital to winning 
‘the war, but that plans for the building of a better world 
could be made even while the conflict is being waged. 

Corporal Frank Duncan, Jr., 13th Field Artillery Obser- 
vation Battalion, Fort Bragg, North Carolina, spoke on 
Art in the Armed Forces. He gave a fascinating personal 
account of the art project he developed among the soldiers 
at Fort Bragg. In essence he said there was little oppor- 
tunity for creative art in the armed forces or for stimulat- 
ing opportunities for pursuing art unless one had a definite 
plan, and plenty of luck. He gave a realistic account of 
the drastic adjustment a soldier-artist has to make from 
an individual creative point of view to a mass technical 
and discipiined existance. He said that while there was 
probably ample opportunity for the artist to convert his 
talents to the needs of camouflage, drafting, mapmaking, 
there was little opportunity for the creative artist as such. 
In spite of his pessimistic view of the role of the artist in 
the Army, the report on his own project which he presented 
with slides showing a great variety of paintings by himself 
and his comrades, was evidence to the contrary. He was 
not only able to give expression to his own creative power 
and sensitivity, but he stimulated expression of a high 
quality and a great number of the soldiers have attended 
his studio at Fort Bragg. Corporal Duncan is now an hon- 
orary member of the Committee. 


VVV 
PREVIEW ART EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


A preview of the exhibition Art Education in Wartime 
was open to the conference members in the afternoon. This 
exhibition defines the function and importance of art edu- 
cation in both winning the war and the peace. It was 
planned by a group of eighty members of the Committee 
and was carried out by a group of twenty workers in col- 
laboration with the Educational Program of the Museum 
of Modern Art. It consists of twenty-three panels which 
are divided into three sections. The first section of eight 
red panels is under the title Art Education Helps Youth 
to Grow in a Democracy. The second section on seven 
white panels is Art Education Mobilizes for Victory, and 
the third section of seven blue panels is Art Education Plans 
for the future. The exhibition will remain in the gallery 
until February 2lst and will then be circulated throughout 
the country. 

In the evening session, Ernesto Galarza, formerly of the 
Pan American Union, talked on Art Education for the 
Youth of the Americas. The address was followed by a 
film program which was partly educational and recrea- 
tional, it included: The Italian Straw Hat, 1927, directed by 
Rene Clair; Memling, the paintings of the Belgian master; 
and Color Box by Len Lye. 


VVV 
EXAMPLES OF THE COMMITTEE’S WORK 


The Auditorium Gallery of the Museum contained several 
examples of work done by individual members of the Com- 
mittee. Among these were toys, jewelry, and clothing 
accessories made from scrap materials by students of Need- 
ham Junior High School, Needham, Massachusetts, under 
the direction of Muriel Logan; sample prints and text from 
a book of Latin American nursery rhymes for the Pan 
American Union, the silk screen prints done by students of 
Professor Arthur Young, Teachers College, and the print- 
ing by Robert Haas; posters for war benefits done in silk 


screen process by students in the Victory Workshop, Art 
Students League, under Harry Sternberg; ceramics from 
Community Art Program, Wilmington, Delaware, under 
the direction of Marion Miller Johnson; game boards made 
by students of the Richardson Park School, Richardson 
Park, Delaware under Gilberta Goodwin. 


VVV 
SUNDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Sunday morning session was completely devoted to 
demonstrations and reports of individual projects by Com- 
mittee members. These were introducted by Edith Mitch- 
ell, Director of Art Education in Delaware, and Head of 
the Administrative Division of the Committee. She said, 
“These presentatons are not given as performances or do 
they in any way pretend to be perfect or set up as examples, 
They are simple presentations of our work given as illustra- 
tions of what we are doing and what we are seeking in the 
hope that you will receive them and give us the benefit of 
your criticism and suggestion.” 


Lucile F. Young presented a set of color slides on a sixth 
grade project showing how the children had made over the 
furniture and equipment for the Nursery School at the 
Ethical Culture School, New York. The slides were ac- 
companied by recordings of the children’s own statements. 
Next two members, Julia Hamlin and Ethel Beam described 
a program carried on at Greenwich House, N. Y., for serv- 
ing a community in the war called The Village Center for 
Art. They told how they had provided several classes in 
crafts, painting, and the drama for people in the neighbor- 
hood to make use of their free afternoons and evenings. 
This program is especially designed to give opportunities 
to neighbors who are kept at home because of gas rationing 
and to keep the younger folk off the street and thereby 
convert good energy and interest to a constructive purpose. 
They also showed slides of a ceramics exhibition of work 
submitted by craftsmen in the Village and told how with 
a minimum of investment for installing the ceramic work 
they were able to make an effective display by the ingen- 
ious use of corrugated board and clever lighting. The sale 
of the work netted the Center a handsome profit. 


Lawrence Kupferman, Instructor at the Massachusetts 

School of Art, described a project of making posters for 
the Greater Boston United War Fund. These posters were 
made by his students during their Chirstmas vacation and: 
presented an example of how art may contribute directly 
to the war. 
Mabel Birckhead, Art Director, Rye High School, Rye, New 
York, showed kodachrome slides of several panels on Amer- 
ican arts or correlating art in the New York State Social 
studies program. These panels are handsomely designed 
in layout, lettering, and choice of subject matter. They are 
made to exhibit in history rooms and for giving informal 
talks on art by the art teacher to classes studying Amer- 
ican history. 

Philip Strapp, Greenwich Country Day School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, showed three panels from his exhibition 
on the arts of Latin America which is now in progress. 
This exhibition will be circulated among the schools desir- 
ing material on the arts of Latin America. The exhibition 
traces the course of art from one great center of culture 
to the next as it developed in the Western Hemisphere. The 
plates are superbly executed. 

Alice Otis on the staff of the Museum of Modern Art, 
showed a series of kodachrome slides of war posters pre- 
pared for circulation among schools. 

The last presentation was a discussion of the making 
of a movie on Democracy by four students of the Field- 
ston School, New York, under Charles Cook, Head of the 
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Production Division of the Committee. These students 
discussed the meaning of Democracy and the difficulties 
of presenting such an idea in the movie. They said they 
were trying to portray what Democracy meant to the aver- 
age man, how he took it for granted, but how easily it 
could be lost. The movie will be completed in the spring 
and be circulated to members of the Committee. 

The Chairman then took over the meeting for discussion 
and Walter Baermann, Chief of Graphics Division, Office 
of Civilian Defense, and Washington representative of the 
Committee, introduced the following motion which was 
unanimously passed by the members and guests present: 

We will dedicate and strengthen our efforts to help win 
this war and the peace to come. We shall continue to 
work for an even firmer anchorage of these following prin- 
ciples in the teaching plans of our schools: 

Guiding our efforts shall be our determination to help 
keep alive and cultivate in our students a deep belief in 
sacred human rights—in Democracy. 

Guiding our efforts shall be also our responsibility to- 
ward the creative spirit dominant in our young citizens. 

Guiding our efforts will be our deep conviction that the 
arts are not cultural frills. but the highest form of human 
communication, and that the general public must learn to 
understand this ageless and timeless fact. 

The Chairman then closed the meeting emphasizing that 
the object of the meeting was to produce stimulation and 
ideas for further work, that this Committee was created 
to help the teacher in art wherever he was found in city or 
country, that the purpose was to cooperate with all other 
agencies and associations in making art vital and in con- 
tributing to its increasing effectiveness in time of war or 
peace. The meeting ended with the same dynamic and 
stimulating spirit that it began. It was evident that are 
education at least has left its ivory tower and that it is out 
to win its place in the age of the common man. 


VVV 
THE ARTS IN THERAPY 

The Committee had undertaken another major project 
before its annual conference was under way. This was the 
organization of a large section of THE ARTS IN THERAPY 
exhibition arranged by the Museum of Modern Art. This 
section called CREATIVE THERAPY, presents the point 
of view that art in therapy must be a creative art, that 
it must represent individual differences and needs, that it 
must be conducted by creative artists under the direction 
of a psychologist, and that it use the free media of the 
artist. 

This exhibition covers a large area of the Museum’s Au- 
ditorium Gallery and includes among its exhibitors, Dr. 
Edward Liss; Viktor Lowenfeld, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia; Dr. Louise Despert, Cornell University Med- 
ical College, New York; British Information Services; Henry 
Schaefer-Simmern, Russell Sage Foundation; Dr. Lauretta 
Bender, Bellevue Hospital, New York; Ruth Faison Shaw, 
New York; Florence Cane, Clinic for the Social Adjustment 
of the Gifted, New York University; and Margaret Naum- 
burg, New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. 

The exhibition also includes a movie on the use of free 
media in creative therapy produced by Charles Cook, Ber- 
nard Sanders, and Victor D’Amico; an easel for bed patients 
designed for working in bed, designed by Victor D’Amico 
and Kendall Bassett; and a work table where various media 
are demonstrated. 

The Museum Bulletin on THE ARTS IN THERAPY con- 
tains three articles by members of the Committee: Creative 
Therapy, by Dr. Edward Liss; Art as Therapy, by Bernard 
Sanders; and Art Therapy in Education, by Victor D’Amico. 
This will be distributed to members of the Committee and is 
on sale to non-members for ten cents. 
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PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


@ The Pacific Arts Association is an organization made 
up of artists, art teachers, and laymen from the. eleven 
Western States who are interested in the arts and art educa- 
tion. The organization has been holding regular yearly 
conventions since 1925, usually lasting three days and fea- 
turing lectures, comprehensive exhibitions and visits to 
studios, museums and shops. 


In the past the yearly meetings have been alternated 
between Washington, Oregon, Northern California and 
Southern California. Because of gasoline rationing, trans- 
portation problems and the eliminating of spring holidays 
for many school teachers, a series of regional meetings will 
be held this year instead of the usual central convention. 


The following localitiees have been selected for the re- 
gional meetings: Seattle, Washington; Portland, Oregon; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; San Jose, California; Los Angeles, 
California. 


The first of these meetings will be held in San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia on April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 


Miss Philoma Goldsworthy is president of the organi- 
zation and is acting as chairman of the San Jose meeting. 


The programs are stressing the role of art education dur- 
ing the war emergency and many practical suggestions as to 
how the art teacher can contribute to the educational prob- 
lems of today will be presented. 


Correlated with other art sub- 


CLAYS 


MAJOLICA AND 
MATT GLAZES 


jects, pottery making teaches 
the basic principles of design, 
form, and color. At the same 
time, these principles are ap- 
plied in practical classroom 
projects from which students 
gain invaluable knowledge 
and experience. 


OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


GLASS COLORS 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns — 


necessary to carry on this fas- 
cinating classroom subject 


MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR 


with professional efficiency | THE CERAMIC ARTS 


and economy are available Write Dept. D for complete 
information and prices 


through Drakenfeld. 


UNDERGLAZE AND 


MODELING TOOLS 


BRUSHES AND POT- 
TERY DECORATING 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH: Chicago. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


WORKS: Washington, Pa. 
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WHAT OUR 
READERS 
SAY ABOUT 


DESIGN 


We feel your magazine DESIGN will mean a great deal 
in our school work. Already we believe the article, “Chil- 
dren’s Art and the War” has paid for our subscription. 
We are looking forward to future issues. 

Clara Falke, Principal 
Linwood School, Kansas City, Mo. 


I feel the material in DESIGN is so good I cannot afford 
to miss it. 
Lucia Mysch, Art Teacher 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


The Cherokee State Hospital has subscribed for DESIGN 
for two years for the Occupational Therapy Department 
to use, I find it extremely helpful, and we devour it from 
cover to cover. 

Katherine Habel, Occupational Therapy Director 
Cherokee, Iowa 


I feel that the design standards which DESIGN has al- 
ways stood for are essential to art. 


Karl Gasslander, Supervisor of Art 
Lowell, Indiana 


Your Art and War issue is splendid and covers the sub- 
ject well. There is adequate variety of topics and the lay- 
outs are handled interestingly. 

Louis Kabrin, Artist-Designer 
Woodstock, New York 


Thank you for your editorial “Art can do much now.” 
A magazine like yours is what we need now combining 
inspiration, history and practical ideas. 

Dorothy Kendall, Supervsor of Art 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


I have found your magazine very useful in my art classes 
and use it constantly. 
M. Johnson, Art Teacher 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


I especially enjoyed reading the last number of DESIGN. 
I thought the articles on “Clay” and “Murals in the Class- 
room” were especially good. I always enjoy reading it. 
Ivah Green, Dept. of Rural Education, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


DESIGN is “tops” and I could not afford to be without it. 


Mrs. Edith L. Thurston, Art Teacher 
Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


I have subscribed to DESIGN for years. We like DESIGN 
very much. 
Jane B. Driver, Supervisor of Art 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


We have used DESIGN in our Junior and Senior High 
School for years and find it’s inspiring. 
Alice B. Steward, Art Director 
Haverford Township Schools, Upper Darby, Pa. 


The students are finding the magazine, DESIGN most 
interesting. 
Effie R. Conkling, Head of the Art Dept. 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


I’m enjoying the magazine, DESIGN so very much and 
it is helping me a great deal. As soon as I get my copy 
of DESIGN for the current month I start looking forward 
to the next copy. 

Eda Espersen 
Enumclaw, Washington 


Seeing my first copy of DESIGN a few days ago, it im- 
pressed me very much. 


S/Sgt. F. L. Pritchard 
Randolph Field, Texas 


I have been taking the magazine, DESIGN for the last 
ten years and have found it very helpful. 


Lillian A. Kunde, Art Teacher 
Morse Voc. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I have appreciated your publication, DESIGN very much 
and so have our students. 


Sister Marie Adelaide 
College of St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


I would like to tell you that I feel that you are putting 
out remarkable issues of DESIGN. You deserve the thanks 
and appreciation of all art educators and friends of art. 
My best wishes to you. 

Clara MacGowan, Assoc. Prof. of Art 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illionis 


I appreciate the high type of magazine which you publish 
and find it very helpful. 
Margaret Gustin, State Dept. of Education 
Unionville, Connecticut 


I think DESIGN is one of the very best magazines of Art 
that is produced today in the United States. 
Acee Blue Eagle 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


I just received my first issue of DESIGN and am delighted 
with it. 
Joy Grechen 
Jamaica, New York 


The article on “Plastics and the War” in the January issue 
of DESIGN delighted me since my class has been making 
a study of that same subject. 

A. B. Kenselaar, Head of Art Department 
Garfield High School, Garfield, N. J. 
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USE THE BOOK ASA 
| GUIDE IN THE CLASSROOM 


LOOK TO THE MAGAZINE 
FOR SPECIAL NUMBERS 


GIVE THE BOOK TO A 
FRIEND FOR THIS YEAR 


USE THE MAGAZINE TO 
STIMULATE ART WORK 


KEEP THE BOOK HANDY 
IN YOUR ART LIBRARY 


READ THE MAGAZINE FOR 
BACKGROUND IDEAS 


ABREAST OF THE 
TIMES THRU THIS OFFER 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD THIS BOOK WITH ITS INNUM- 
ERABLE IDEAS FOR TECHNICS 


WHEN REMITTANCE IS 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO DESIGN 
SENT DIRECT TOUS WITH SPECIAL NUMBERS 


BOTH 
FOR 


COLLECTION HELPFUL IDEAS EDITED FELIX PAYANT 


pAYANT 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


52 PAGES 8%” x 11%" \ 
HEAVY PAPER PAGES \ 


STURDY BOARD COVER) 
40 ART TECHNIC§: 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING 40m 
CONTOUR DRAWING > PAINT. 
ING WITH PENCIL % THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DRAWING ¢ 
CHARCOAL FLAT LITHO 
CRAYON COUNTER CHANGE 
SCRATCH BOARD CO: 
QUILLE BOARD ‘TORK 
PAPER % CUT PAPER 
LAGE % MONTAGE PHOTON 
GRAMS % SPATTER SPRAYS 
ED DESIGNS % AIR BRUSH # eee 

DRY PAINTING STENCIL 
WOOD BLOCK LINOLEUM 
BLOCK AMATHOGRAPHY #1] 
LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS# 
SAND PAPERES 
MONOTYPES % AQUATINTS 
LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS 
HELIO PRINTS »% TEMPERA 
COLOR PROCESS SILK 
SCREEN % BATIK % FINGER 
PAINTING CRAYON PRINTS 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DE 
SIGN % MOTTLED PAPERS# 
CRUMPLED PAPERS % CRAGH 
LED PAPERS % PUDDLE 
SQUEEGEE METHOD Olle 
WATER METHOD ON PAPER 


243 N. HIGH Sm 
COLUMBUS, 
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